TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
ing today upon the battlefronts are fighting 
for more than victory in war. They are fight- 
ing for a new world of freedom and peace. 


We, upon whom has been pleced the responsibil- 
ity of leading the American forces, appeal to 
you with all possible earnestness to invest in 
War Bonds to the fullest extent of your 
capacity. 


Give us not only the needed implements of war, 
but the assurance and backing of a united 
people so necessary to hasten the victory and 
speed the return of your fighting men. 


i faz: b Leaky 


<é PARADE... 


Enjoy that Bright Morning ‘Taste today! 


OIN the parade that leads to enjoy- 
J ment... of SCHENLEY Reserve! by that 
Every drop is pre-war quality at its 
highest peak. Try SCHENLEY Reserve 


..and you'll discover what we mean 
“Bright Morning Taste”! 


They also serve who BUY and HOLD War Bonds 


SCHENLEY ‘a 


a 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 proof. 60% grain neutral spirits Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y.C 
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Take the number of dogs in Philadel- 
phia, multiply by 100, and you get 
the approximate number of people in 
ditto locality. 

Perhaps this is a roundabout ap- 
proach to the size of a market, but 
any approach adds up to the same 
conclusion: Philadelphia is the third 
city of the U.S. It offers a vast market 
for a great variety of products. 


Pursuing this theme still further, the 
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market is distinctive for its preponder- 
ance of individual homes and high 
proportion of home ownership. Which 
means that it is an advantageous spot 
for the merchandising of a wide selec- 
tion of processed and manufactured 
goods. And along the same line, 
nearly 4 out of 5 of these homes can 
be reached with one newspaper. 


That newspaper is The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. It has a circulation 


exceeding 600,000, the largest eve- 
ning circulation in America. It goes 
home in this City of Homes. Its high 
score in readership is readily explained 
in an editorial policy tailored to the 
newspaper needs of Philadelphia. 


nearly everybody 


reads The Bulletin 
[1] 
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ON’T let the frills and furbelows fool 
ID you. Under that extravagant exte- 
rior breathes 220 pounds of masculine 
mirth named Bob DeHaven. He’s the ebul- 
lient emcee of WCCO’s daily housewives’ 
party, This is the Missus. 

Our Mr. DeHaven looks very much like 
WCCO sounds—big, friendly, helpful and 
entertaining. He has a variety of person- 
able talents that put people completely at 
ease and in harmony with his laughable 
high-jinks. With a gregarious guy like 
DeHaven as host, anyone can see why 
Northwest housewives’ clubs vie for visits 
from This is the Missus. 

Every weekday Bob and his production 
crew pile into the WCCO mobile unit and 
head for some hospitable home or club- 
room. From the moment he bounds up the 


front walk to the frolicsome finish of his 


“Good Neighbor 
to the Northwest’ 


MISSUS”.. 


HONEST! 


15-minute program, the DeHaven humor 


is at full-throttle. Matronly dignity is for- 
gotten as housewives submit to his prac- 
tical jokes and trade fast quips with their 
favorite emcee. Inhibitions and mike- 
fright melt into carefree hilarity. The lis- 
tener—whether she’s on the air or tuned 
in at home—has fun with Bob DeHaven. 

This quarter-hour of entertainment and 
unrehearsed surprises is transcribed and 
presented Monday-through-Friday at 4 
P.M. The warm reception Bob DeHaven 
and This is the Missus enjoy on their genial 
junkets to Northwest homes can easily be 
shared by some sales-ambitious sponsor. 

It might even be you—and all you’d have 


to do is call us or Radio Sales. 


YCCO 


CBS 
COLUMBIA OWNED 


REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 


Drama in Dredges 


Joe Louis is known for his repeater-punch, Dixie Walker 
for his super-slugging, Pancho Segura for his battling 
back-hand. And B. F. Goodrich ads have built a reputa- 
tion on hammering headlines. 


You probably recall Goodrich rubber ads corraling your 
attention with headlines like these: ‘‘Under-water mud 
slinger,”” “Pipeline with a pounding pulse,” “How to X- 
ray a lie,” “The tank that calms the crazy currents,” 
“Streams of oil make muscles for airplanes,” “Cars on 
snowshoes,” “Artificial ocean,” “Gas attack in an orange 
grove,” “Rubber rings without rubber for canning beans 
without cans,” “How to cook an airplane in a rubber 
bag,” ‘‘Mosquito’s windpipe,” “Rubber collars for 2-mile 
necks,” 


Well, the man responsible for most of these headlines 
and for the copy that accompanies them, is Kenneth W. 
Akers. Ken Akers is with the Griswold-Eshleman Co., 
Cleveland advertising agency handling the Goodrich com- 
pany’s Industrial Products Sales Division. He’s been in the 
agency business most of his life. Advertising’s his vocation 
and avocation. He’s a dairy farmer on the side—does his 
digging in Medina County, 25 miles out of Cleveland. 


“Ken” came to Griswold-Eshleman eleven years ago. 
The first job he ever did for the agency was on the B. F. 
Goodrich account. And he’s spent all of his time on that 
account ever since. 


To quote Mr. Akers, “Way back then, most industrial rub- 
ber advertising was about alike. Every company was telling 


Each Goodrich head- 


line goes off with a 


Re Sos bang. . . . Other re- 
i Mg Ml oP cent ones: “Rubber 
: ; 1a Sr a, oa rings without rubber 
: Jnase = for canning beans 
. neadiat rua ele ung? pes howe “ 
Se lethslet hd ternal e um pet che. Sebsheme iets rs without cans.” ... 
Prowug imide mariet = rhey readied owed a A ee Tp “ 
eat tage ae Pris zs ie Nop How to keep an 
s  ieaiiednedl . . 
Walgett oe oh pan “ey office building from 


jumping around.” 


the public about its wonderful belt or hose or bearings o, 
tires. But investigation in the Goodrich plant, in the field 
and among customers and salesmen, revealed that Good. 
rich was doing an outstanding job in solving special prob 
lems in rubber. If a company discovered difficulties wit, 
bearings on dredges, with static electricity in belts, 9 
with temperature effects on rubber, Goodrich would put 
a development man to work on the problem and lick it” 


( 


So Mr. Akers and Mr. H. E. Van Petten, Goodrich}\ 


advertising manager, decided to run an advertising cam! 
paign dramatizing Goodrich developments in rubber—ong 
development in each ad. It clicked. The men honestly; 
thought they’d run out of ideas, and would have to dro 
the campaign soon. But that was eleven years ago. And 
now they have more ideas than ever. John Dunn, Mr. 
Akers’ assistant, has also become a contributor. 


Each ad follows a basic pattern: A dynamic photograph 
and headline demand attention. Copy dramatizes a prob- 
lem, reveals how Goodrich research men dinesel the 
product, process or idea to lick it. 


The ad illustrated here is a typical example. Excerpt from 
the copy: 


Drilling an oil well is really chewing a hole into the earth 
sometimes as much as 2 miles down. A sharp bit on the end 
of a spinning pipe does the chewing. As the hole goes down, its 
earth sides would collapse, so they line it with pipe called “casing."} 
But this means one steel pipe spinning inside another—they'r 
bound to rub and wear out—that means expensive replacemen 
long delays, sometimes ruined wells. 


An oil man had the idea of poy sy rubber bands every 2( 
or 30 feet on the spinning pipe, to keep it away from the casing 
But these bands took a long time to install and then soon stretch 

and became loose, slipped down, and left the pipes exposed again 


B. F. Goodrich believed the problem could be solved. Th 
developed a different kind of “casing guard” as it is called 
metal ring protected by rubber inside and out but made in ty 
halves so it can be fitted around the pipe. Then a wedge-shape 
pin is driven through slots in the metal, binding the ring so tight 
to the pipe it cannot slip. This guard is easier and quicker 
install, and gives positive protection to the pipe throughout th 
whole drilling operation. 


Reproductions of 26 advertisements from the 194 
Goodrich campaign are included in a new booklet titled 
“Typical Examples of B. F. Goodrich Development 
Rubber.” Copies are available upon request from th 
company’s Public Relations Dept., Akron, Ohio. 


Neat, Sometimes Even Gaudy 


You are probably just a man. So you wouldn't kno 
Elza of Hollywood, or what makes her fabric prints sell 
B. Altman’s, New York City, and more than 150 simil 
stores over the land. 


Until Elza Sunderland set up shop in Los Angeles, 
converter, 10 years ago, the Southern California motif i 
prints was generally one showing sleepy little Mexia! 
under a cactus. Most of the prints came from other regioa 
designed by people not familiar with the Southern G! 
fornia ambiente. 


“We must have something else,” said Mrs. Sundetls 
“even the Mexicans are getting tired of it. 


She reasoned this way: “Western women are certait 
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THE “GOOD NEIGHBOR’’ ROUTE 


A NEW CHICAGO AND SOUTHERN SERVICE 


Starting June 1, Linking 
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1 of this year marks the inauguration 

by Chicago and Southern Air Lines of a vital 
hew route. This new service will contribute to 
the war effort from both the military and indus- 
trial point of view and also from the larger, less 
tangible, but highly important standpoint of 


| hemispheric good will and solidarity. Chicago 


and Southern now serves both Houston and 


DETROIT » TOLEDO - FORT WAYNE - INDIANAPOLIS 
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JUNE 1, 1945 
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New Orleans, and the shortest distance to both of 
these ports from the largest Canadian centers, as 
well as from Detroit and Indiana and Kentucky 
points, lies directly through Memphis over 
the already-established lines of the company. 
Providing a long needed air link between the 
North and South American continents, this 
is truly the ‘‘Good Neighbor” Route. 


HOUSTON -+- CHICAGO «+ PEORIA «+ ST. LOUIS 
MEMPHIS - GREENWOOD -+ JACKSON + NEW ORLEANS 
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van ae MORE 


in Essex County, N. J. 


Retail Sales 
Buying Income 
Food Sales 

U.S. Potential 
“Quality of Market” 
Family “Spendable” 


Rankings by Sales Management 


Evening 
News 


NEWARK, New Jersey 
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Because sleeping-Mexican motifs bored her, Elza vowed to 
design something less corny. Upshot: She soon landed in 
Bullock’s window, thereafter crashed 150 other big stores, 


well dressed, and they dress differently than eastern women 
do. What is the difference? Mostly bolder colors. Not loud, 
but colors in the country—happy colors.” 


Therefore, she sought motifs in the big flowers, the red 
roofs, the green turf, the blue sky, the crimson peppers 
and colored gourds, and started applying her designs to 
rayon, silk, cotton. Happy colors in giant flowers, water 
jugs, veiled heads, in handblocked fabrics, for dresses, 
pajamas, smocks, aprons, shorts, hats, handbags, kerchiefs, 
scarfs, curtains—all over the place, from morning to 
midnight. 


Elza’s art training was gained entirely in this country, 
which is her country. But before Europe went mad, she 
went abroad to observe how Europeans developed design 
(not to copy) and the ways in which their fertile designers 
backed up their textile and garment industries. 


Soon, her prints were discovered by Hollywood designers, 
and used on the screen. Then California women began 
wearing them, and women from other regions bought them 
in Los Angeles to take back home. Bullock’s Los Angeles, 
gave her her first real start by displaying and featuring 
them in windows. Other stores throughout the country 
bought through buying offices that have become a feature 
of Los Angeles industry. Anybody who makes a better 
mousetrap in that town can show it to all the big stores 


by just taking it down to resident buyers who keep their” 


eyes open for new ideas. 


Designing a workable print which can be cut up to 
advantage, and which is still good design, is a complicated 
business. It demands knowledge of design and a wide 
knowledge of fabrics, and current styles. 


You can use the sleepy Mexicans, for example, but un- 
less you use them with skill, some of them will be standing 
on their heads in the finished garment. 


Elza never starts a design until the fabric has been 
decided upon, and the economies worked out. Then it 1s 
safe to feel the motif, and create something like the Elza 
1944 strawberries on linen-finished cotton, for frocks, 
luncheon cloths, kitchen curtains, whatever you wish. 


Elza chose Southern California for her business because 
the movies are there, and there are the growing needle 
trades, and the native themes of the country calling for 
expression. 
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ud, Qiknest B. Loveman has 
> Jbeen named vice-president 
in charge of the new Tele- 
vision Broadcasting Divi- 
red sion, Philco Radio and 
Television Corp., directing 
television station, broad- 
tO casting, network activities. 


ses. ; 

/ Gene FLAcK, director of 
to advertising and trade rela- 
0 


tions counsel of Loose- 
Viles Biscuit Co., has been 
tlected president of the 
Sales Executives Club of 
Itty, |New York. He will suc- 
she ceed Dr. Pauly Nystrom. 


SPINDLER 


Eucene Houtanp has heen 
tected president of Flor- 


nce Stove Co., succeeding 
cause BR, L, Fowler who is now 
eedle Fthairman of the board. Mr. 


. for olland formerly was vice- 
president in charge of 
i€ company’s operations. 
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FLAck 


Howarp L. Spinner has 
been made manager of ad- 
vertising and sales promo- 
tion, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp. He 
has been with the corpora- 
tion 18 years, engaged 
extensively in sales work. 


HOLLAND 


Harotp I. Rerncorp has 
been appointed director of 
advertising of domestic 
whiskies as well as the 
Import and Export Divi- 
sions of Schenley Distillers 
Corp. Mr. Reingold joined 
the Schenley staff in 1943. 


PAINTER 


R. L. Fowrer, who has 
been president since 1931 
of the Florence Stove Co., 
one of the country’s larg- 
est producers of stoves and 
heaters, was recently elect- 
ed chairman of the board of 
directors of that company. 


_ ow. 
Lave Kosenzeld 


REINGOLD 


C. N. Parntrer has been 
elected vice-president and 
general manager of the 
Floor Division, Armstrong 
Cork Co., succeeding Ken- 
neth O. Bates who is now 
a general vice-president, as- 
sociated with the president. 
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..-- AND A DEFINITE ROLE 
IN COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


Endustry’s responsibility for the 
future is to provide jobs for those men 
now doing our work—yours and mine 
—on the battlefronts everywhere. 


We in aviation propose to meet 
our responsibility. When the boys 
come home again, here in Pittsburgh 
there will be many jobs, many oppor- 
tunities as comniercial aviation attains 
its fuller development in times of 


peace. 


PCA, which sent its first plane 
aloft here in the pioneering days of 
1927, has stretched its routes through 
America’s leading industrial cities. 
With the progressive increase in our 
operations Pittsburgh has become a 
busy hub of all of our activities. 


SaPTACFRph 


This year PCA plans to extend 
its service from Pittsburgh to New 


_ York, providing now and in the future 


an assurance that not only will this 
city increase in stature as one of Amer- 
ica’s great centers of air commerce, 
but assurance also that Pittsburgh will 
be linked in frequent flight with all of 
the major capitals of this country and 
abroad. Pittsburgh’s place in the air 
age of tomorrow is assured. 


REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICES WITH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Clor OX distributes through centage of their advertising placed in 
Abbott, Hall & Co., of Boston; places The Courant. 

space through Erwin, Wasey & Co., 

Inc.; and influences the entire Hart- Nationally Represented by 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


ford market through The Courant. 
Influencing the whole area has been THE & FORD 
The Courant’s forte for over 180 


years. During the past four years, rb H rd Yi [ 
local retailers have doubled the per- 
‘A CONNECTICUT INSTITUTION SINCE 1764 
, 1945 
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ARTKRAFT 
will enter the 
POST-WAR PERIO 


rg 2 

with even a larger share of the sign 
business. This is evident from the tremendous 
number of inquiries from America’s leading 
merchandisers and actual business already 
booked with old and new customers, since 
announcing that 


WE ARE NOW BOOKING 
QUANTITY ORDERS 

for delivery in the order received when pro- 
duction is resumed. 

THE WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 

ORDER L-29, 

which prohibited the manufacture of neon 
signs, 


HAS BEEN REVOKED! PRODUCTION 
WILL START SHORTLY! 


We already have many necessary materials 
on hand, and expect to procure the other 
materials very soon. 


It is highly advisable to place your order 
at once if you have not already done so, in 
order to get a good position in our production 
schedules. We are already able to supply 
samples where necessary. Quick delivery is 
foreseen especially to customers ordering the 
same signs as before the war. 


Thousands of Artkraft* signs everywhere 
today, most of which have been up for many 
years, attest to their superior quality. 


SHORT 


CHEERFUL 
V-MAIL 


Make it 
Keep it 


Send it 


We, here at Art- 
kraft, are proud of 
the part we have 
played in the war 
effort, and are 
happy to have just 
received the Army- 
Navy “—, 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 
1000 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A. 


The World's 
Largest Manufacturer of 
All Types of Signs 


</ SIGNS OF LONG LIFE* 
FOR QUANTITY BUYERS 


THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
The Artkraft* Sign Company 
1000 E. Kibby St., Lima, Ohio, U.S.A, 


Please send, 
Artkraft* signs. 


without obligation, full details on 


Name 


CHF cccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccecccocecccecsoee 
*Trademarks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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June should find the Nation’s Vic- 
tory Gardens in full blast. Dick Dick- 
son calls the column’s attention to a 
few pertinent items in The Grocer’s 
Digest, from the pen of A. L. Mor- 
agne: “You'll have no ground for 
complaint if you grow a Victory 


Garden” ... “You can trump the 
enemy’s ace with a spade, if you have 
a Victory Garden” . . . “The American 
Eagle can’t fight on chicken-feed. 
Grow a Victory Garden.” 
* 

Stopper by Better Vision Institute: 

“Blue Print or Blur Print?” 


Add similes: “As rare as a consti- 
pated pigeon.” 

After asking how we've escaped the 
punitentiary, Tup Way turns his 
thoughts to Hollywood. Offers a 
theme-song for a _ sweater - girl: 
“Thanks for the Mammaries.” Asks if 
we could call Dietrich’s “the shank 
of the evening.” Tags-off with one he 
says may be an oldie: 


Betty’s back from Hollywood, 
Escaping all its perils. 

Her reputation still is good: 
No hits, no runs, no errols. 


The same correspondent, thinking 
no doubt of that day when we may 
again board a cruise-ship, comes up 
with a slogan for that old-time seasick- 
remedy, Mothersill’s: ‘With Malaise 
Toward None.” 


“T’ll take vanilla” is more than a 
gag, I find. Vanilla ice-cream will 
account for better than half the 2- 
billion-gallon output the industry ex- 
pects at war's end. Vanilla is evidently 
America’s most popular ice-cream 
flavor, topping chocolate by a wide 
margin. 


Have you noticed the big swing to 
humor and humorous cartoons in ad- 
vertising? I’m all for it. The world 
can use a few smiles. 


Cas Rafferty says an unborn rabbit 
is ‘‘an ingrown hare,” and Bob Gra- 
ham reports one strawberry saying to 
another: “If we hadn’t been in the 
same bed, we wouldn't be in this jam.” 


Dep’t of Adaptation: “Eventually, 
it’s Nelson-Trent Clothes. Why not 
now ?” 


Stopper by Trol, the new, grease. 
less hair-tonic: “Kiss the goo good- 
bye.” 


“About the best method of climb. 
ing higher is to remain on the level.” 
—North Adams Herald. 

Just reading about contact-lenses 
(in Look) makes me break out in a 
cold sweat. 

Ed Bercier, supervisor of systems. 
research for Chicago’s United Auto- 
graphic Register Co., wonders if any- 
body ever thought of calling Messrs. 
Fadiman, Adams, Kieran, et al “a 
bunch of knowbodies.”” I wish I had, 
Ed. 

* 

Referring to the trouble in the 
Garden of Eden, Jack Lutz says it 
may have been a green pair, as Ed 
Stuart says; but that, if it were an 
apple after all, then Adam paid the 
highest price ever for a pippin. 


The same correspondent says band- 
masters have found many roads to 
success, but that Artie found the only 
Shaw way. 

e 

As nearly as I can figure it, “Primo 
Carnera” would be known as “Firs 
Mutton” in English. 


* 

Harold Flucke, the illustrator, g0! 
a nice picture for New Departure 
“Nothing rolls like a ball’ by show 
ing a dowager on a grand staircas4 
staring in confusion as her rope 0 
pearls breaks and the pearls hedge-ho 
down the steps. 


One World: The London Evenin 
Standard offered prizes for the bes 
answers to the question: “What shal 
we do with Hitler?” One guy W4 
paid-off on this one: “Let Hitler liv 
with my in-laws for a month.” Mayo} 
he’s better off dead. 

Slogan for Pond’s twin cosmetis 
“The Coldcream Guards.” 
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Wolcott had a Racket 


wae WRIGHT whistled gaily and jingled thé 
two pennies that were his total wealth. Turning 
in at a better-class walk-up apartment, he climbed 
to the second floor. There he paused outside each 
door until he found one where his ears could detect 
no movement within. 


He tested his selection by ringing repeatedly. Then, 
using a strip of celluloid to pry the spring latch 
open, Wolcott entered the apartment. 


After looking about appraisingly, he telephoned a 
nearby dealer in used furniture. “Please come over at 
once,” Wolcott requested. “I’ve got to leave town 
and I must sell my furniture in a hurry.” 


The dealer arrived on the double. After careful 
scrutiny of the rooms, he said, “I'll give you $450, 
Come to my shop in an hour. I’ll have the cash ready. 
Bring your wife so she can also sign the bill of sale.” 


“She went away to WAC training camp this morn- 
ing,” objected Wolcott. 


The dealer appeared to deliberate. “‘Well, be there 
yourself in an hour,” he told Wolcott, and departed. 


An hour later Wolcott presented himself at the 
furniture store, signed the bill of sale and pocketed 
the $450. 


A policeman bounded from behind a battered 
antique screen. ““You’re under arrest!” he boomed, 
clapping a heavy hand on Wolcott’s shrinking shoul- 
der. Dragging Wolcott away, he called to the dealer, 
“Nice work!” 


The dealer beamed and turned to his clerk. “How 
did I know he was phony? . . . He told me his wife 
had just left for WAC training. But I looked in a 
bureau and saw half-finished baby clothes!” 


This is a digest of a true detective story that appeared 
recently in a magazine of the Dell Detective Group. It 
indicates the editorial quality that leads 1,134,003 hobby- 
ists in crime detection technique to buy Dell Detective 
Group magazines every month. These readers—plus a 
whopping pass-along readership—are a cross section of 
the urban male market. They are a splendid target for 
advertising of any man-appeal product. 


INSIDE DETECTIVE ¢ FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 149 Madison Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 
World's largest publisher of fact-detective magazines—and 


detective mystery books, featuring Agatha Christie, Dashiell Hammett, Helen Reilly, 
Carter Dixon, Ellery Queen and other noted writers. 
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Air Express Saves $2,000 
For Texas Plant - Cost *180 


o 


ow 
ae 


2 P.M. TUESDAY— Drop-hammer press breaks down in Texas war plant. Nearest 
replacement part is in the East, over three normal shipping days away. To avoid costly 
shutdown, the manager telephones for a new part via Air Express, even though the 
part weighs 250 pounds. 


lands at Texas airport. Air Express 
charges were $180. But manager figures 
a saving to the plant of three precious 
production days and a saving of $2,000 in 


FIGURE IT OUT yourself. How much would 
it cost you per day if your business — 
or a part of it — came to a standstill for 
lack of essential parts or material? Re- 
member, the nation’s inventory is within 


overhead by avoiding a shutdown. hours of your door, via Air Express. 


a - . 
Specify Air Express — Low Cost for High Speed 
25 Ibs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute — with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U. S. cities and principal towns. Same- 
day delivery between many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 
off-airline points in the United States. Direct service to scores of foreign countries. 


GETS THERE FIRST 

Write Today for “‘Quizzical Quizz,” a buok- 

; let packed with facts that will help you 

». solve many a shipping problem. Railway 

ay Express Agency, Air Express Division, 230 

Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it 
at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


How observant is John Q. Public? 
“John doesn’t miss a thing,” says 
Reese Rickards, of Snyder & Black 
and proceeds to document his state. 
ment. On April 4, Snyder & Black's 
first ad of a new campaign (through 
Hill Advertising Inc.) appeared in The 
Wall. Street Journal. The headline, 


‘over a large picture-profile of De. 


mosthenes, asked: 
thenes ?”’ 

The copy read: “Because, many cen- 
turies ago, he remarked to his Op- 
ponent, Cicero, “You make your 
audiences say: ‘“‘How well he speaks!” 
I make them say: “Come, let us 
act!""*”’. By 11 o'clock the morning 
the ad appeared, even though no tele- 
phone-number was included, Mr. 
Rickards received 23 calls from wide. 
awake New Yorkers who knew their 
ancient history. They claimed De. 
mosthenes couldn’t have said that (or 
anything!) to Cicero, inasmuch as 
there was at least 200 years’ difference 
between their respective life-spans. 

In checking with Hill Advertising, 
Snyder & Black verified the fact that 
the quotation had been taken from 
Fenelon’s ‘Dialogues of the Dead.” 
With some poetic license, of course. 
And Fenelon (1651-1715) lived about 
1,500 years later! It’ would have taken 
a super-seance to get the boys to- 
gether. 


“Why Demos. 


Maybe Smithfield could do some- 
thing with “Forever Amber Brand.” 


“The Witching Hour,” a mid- 
night platter-show on Raleigh’s Sta- 
tion WPTF, came out “The Bitching 
Hour’’ on the radio log awhile back. 
Well dog my cats, as we say in the old 
South. 


With uniform success, the copy- 
writer for the Scott Radio has demon- 
strated the fallacy of that old precept 
about a good headline being no longer 
than four or five words, por ejemplo: 
“Like a spark, the ting of the Triangle 
blazes for an instant . . . and is caught 
in all its brilliance by a Scott.” 


e 
On the European continent 18 years 
ago, I noticed many 24-hour clocks, 
but it took World War II to make us 
conscious of this more convenient 
method of telling time. Gruen Watch, 
I hear, will be out with a 24-hour 
watch (The Gruen Pan-American) 
when reconversion permits its manu- 
facture. 
a 
Speaking of the continent, the man 
who gets the Berchtesgaden concession 
ought to make a fortune out of the 


tourist-trade. 
—T. Harry THOMPSON 
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3,000,000 PEOPLE REPORT...... 


A 


& 
COLUMBIA & ie. 


BLOOD PRESSURE 
NORMAL 


ES, this is a healthy market—a stable, day—-and incidentally news of your product. 
steady and constant market where business And remember, also: two out of three of these 
finds few peaks or valleys. 3,000,000 people live outside A.B.C. Pittsburgh, 
Blood Pressure won't fluctuate here when re- within 50 miles of the Golden Triangle! They 
conversion comes, because Lucky Pittsburgh’s spend three out of five of the retail dollars— 
basic industries will need little conversion from almost two out of three of the food dollars and 


War to Peacetime production. three out of five of the drug dollars. 


That's why the 3,000,000 people who live in the 


Pittsburgh market will go right on earning— PITTSBURGH 


will go right on spending while they watch 


Lucky Pittsburgh's Post-Gazette for news of V-J POST-GAZETTE 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


New York . Chicago e ~~ e Boston * Detroit * San Francisco * Los Angeles s Seattle 


_ _ they permit better continuity than any other advertising, 
“venrisng MEDIUM ct “AMERICA : 


. Day after pl apt es pnacsent 
or wants to know the reason why. “es 
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. » » WHEN YOU GO 
WEST OF CHICAGO 


More Retail BUYERS 
Than in any MARKET 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO and OMAHA 
MINNEAPOLIS and ST.LOUIS 


CHICAGO 


nocurons, [OS 


* Waterloo 
Codar Rapids 


DES MOINES 
OMAHA QUAD-CITIES 


re) PEORIA 


$T. LOUIS 


The latest Hooper listening index 
(February and March, 1945) shows 
WOC ’way out in front. For ex- 
ample, WOC’s morning audience 
exceeds the combined audiences of 
all other stations heard, with 56.4! 


5 


Mr. Hooper’s 
facts prove the 
Quad-City mar- 
ket of 218,000 
is delivered 
ONLY by— 


' 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


FREE & PETERS, INC. NAT'L REPRESENTATIVES 
BASIC ABC -5000 Watts -1420 Kec. 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 


Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, 


Would it be a violation of Gov- 
ernment regulations now to have 
models or samples of post-war 
products made up in quantity in 
order to equip sales forces with 
them for advance presentation? 


The War Production Board has 
thrown open the gate for the produc- 
tion of experimental models of prac- 
tically any type of consumer merchan- 
dise. The only obstacle is scarce 
materials. WPB has issued a directive 
which ‘removes the restriction on the 
distribution of experimental models 
for the purpose of promoting sales 
or creating consumer demand.” This 
directive also “removes the restriction 
on exhibition of models to the trade 
or to the public.” 

In other words, if you have a new 
product to introduce, you can go ahead 
now and have sufficient quantities 
made to get it presented to the public. 


Is it true that the Federal. Trade 
Commission can require publica- 
tion of its rulings in cases alleging 
fradulent advertising or other vio- 
lations of FTC regulations? 


The Commission does not have 
such power at the present time. How- 
ever, Rep. William B. Barry (D., 
N. Y.) has introduced for the second 
time a bill (H.R. 3105) which in 
effect would empower FTC to require 
an advertiser to pay for the publica- 
tion of such FTC rulings in cases in- 
volving “food, drugs, devices, and 


WOE 


cosmetics.” Interpretation of the term 
“devices” is not specified in the bill, 
'which was referred to the House In- 
[terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. A similar bill in the last session 
of Congress attracted no attention, but 
this does not mean that it .can be 
ignored safely. 


In view of the changeover to a 
one-front war, does OPA still in- 
tend to keep the reconversion pric- 
ing program at the 1942 retail 
price level? 


For the record, OPA says, “Yes.” 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
sums up the four main objectives of 
the program as: (1) The continued 
prevention of inflation. (2) Full pro- 
duction. (3) Full employment. (4) 
“Relaxation of price controls in one 
commodity field after another as soon 
as inflationary danger disappears in 
each commodity field.” 


Washington Bulletin Board 


However, in the few real decisions 
it has had to make so far, OPA has 
shown a tendency to le realistic, tak. 
ing into consideration increased pro. 
duction and distribution costs. As ip 
the earlier days of OPA, ceilings are 
going to be “punctured” frequently, 
Some pricing may stick on an industry. 
wide Pasis, but mostly it will be 4 
matter of individual dickering with 
the appropriate branch of OPA. 

Executives concerned with the prob. 
lem can get good background mate. 
rial by writing to Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. ©. 
and asking for OPA Release No. 5566 
on “‘Reconversion Pricing Program.” 


.Does the Federal Communica. 
tions Commission have power to 
rule an advertiser's program off 
the air, or prevent an advertiser 
from sponsoring a program? 


“Selection and presentation of pro- 
gram material is left to the discretion 
of the individual station’s licensee,” 
FCC said in a recent letter to the 
California State Legislature which was 
considering a restrictive bill aimed at 
a San Francisco station. “The Com- 
mission cannot undertake to tell 
licensees what programs shall or shall 
not be broadcast,” the Commission 
added. Washington observers interpret 
this incident as a desire on the part of 
FCC to avoid drastic action. The fact 
cannot be overlooked, however, that 
= renewal of a radio station's 
icense is entirely in the hands of FCC 
and that any public objections to 
broadcast material may weigh heavily. 
Net result is that the advertiser can 
rely pretty thoroughly on the advice 
of his radio station manager. 


Considering the relaxations on 
manufacture of civilian goods since 
V-E Day, in what fields will the 
resumption of manufacture bej 
slowest? 


The volume of quality civilian items 
coming back into the market will de 
pend more upon the materials avail: 
able than upon any other factor, be: 
cause labor problems will disapped! 
quickly on the production end. Also, 
WPB is dropping its controls as rapid- 
ly as possible. 

A check-list of the products yo 
cannot expect to have for sale 

uantity very soon could be made up 
hein a list of tight-supply raw mate 
rials prepared by the Combined Rav 
Materials Board which is composed 0 
all the Government agencies concerne! 
with production. As important male 
rials which “must be expected to co? 
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yy a recent survey” prepared by the editors of the Railway 
Age and its three associated publications, it is estimated 
that the cumulative need for the improvement and mainte- 
nance of roadway, track, bridges, buildings, water service 
facilities and other fixed railway properties at the end of the 
war will be at least as serious as when it started. 


Lack of funds in the Thirties, and lack of labor and materials 
since the war began, have prevented the railroads from giving 
full weight to outlays in necessary maintenance and much- 
needed improvements. 


Hence, a gigantic backlog of vitally necessary improvements 
and maintenance work is being rapidly increased as almost 
every type of railway facility is wearing out at an abnormally 
accelerated pace due to demands of wartime traffic. Thus, the 
railroads will be a top-ranking market for manufacturers in 
the post-war period ahead. 


Manufacturers with products in this basic market should 
prepare now through regular business paper advertising that 
will give them commanding positions for maintaining strong 
railroad business relations. 


Four Simmons-Boardman railway publications are the recog- 
nized channels of authoritative technical and business in- 
formation. Each publication serves one of the several branches 
of railway activity—each has a specialized audience of key 
men. The men who recommend and authorize purchases for 
roadway, track, bridges, buildings, water service and other 
fixed properties are the readers of Railway Age and Railway 


Engineering and Maintenance. 
The Post-War 
Railway Market i 
for Manufacturers 


*If you have not already received your copy, 


write for this postwar booklet... 


All A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


Railway Age 


Railway Mechanical Engineer Railway Signaling 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 


T ¢ 
terminal lower, Cleveland 13 


105 W. Ades 
Bide., Seattle 1, Was 300 Mentao 


Washington 4, D. ( 


mery St., Sen Francisco 4, Ce 530 W. 6th St., Los An 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance 


seles 14, Cal 


tinue in tight supply for some time to 
come,” this board * lists: natural rub- 
ber, hides and leather, cordage fibers, 
jute, lead, lumber, pulp, and paper. 

Since this Board is authorized to 
continue to coordinate the raw mate. 
rials supplies “‘of the United States 
and the United Kingdom until the end 
of the Japanese war,” you can put the 
above list of materials down as being 
on the delayed list. In case of com- 
plaint, address W. L. Batt, vice-chair. 
man for International Supply, who is 
the U. S. member of the Board. 


Does Washington propose to ex- 
tend rationing to civilian goods 
which have been largely out of 
production and will soon return to 
the markets? 


J. A. Krug, chairman of the War 
Production Board, formally states that 
WPB will not ask the OPA to extend 
rationing to civilian goods returning 
to the markets, with the exception of 
automobiles which are already ta. 
tioned. For some time essential needs 
will be taken care of by “programmed 
production” of such things as te- 
frigerators, for which hospitals and 
blood donor centers will receive top 
buying priority. 

According to WPB, many materials 
will be short during the summer, but 
by September there will be a substan- 
tial output of typewriters, washing 
machines and many household items. 
Controls over most types of consumer 
production—except such major items 
as autos, refrigerators, stoves, metal 
and wood furniture and radios—prob- 
ably will be revoked by July 1. 


What information is available 
relative to population shifts follow- 
ing end of the European war? 


Accurate information is sketchy at 
this time, but the War Production 
Board, after a study of its schedules 
for the next few months, says that by 
the end of September at least 15 cities 
will be seriously affected either by an 
exodus of wartime workers or an 
over-supply which cannot be absorbed. 
These. include Detroit, which brought 
in an extra 300,000 workers; San 
Francisco; Portland, Ore.; Mobile, 
Ala.; Pascagoula, Miss., and a number 
of small one-industry towns. West 
Coast population is expected to remain 
fairly stable until the end of the 
Japanese war. 


Please Share 
Your Copy of Sales Management 
With Others 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 1, 1945 


Notes on a Washington Trip 


BEFORE PEARL HARBOR Washington often accused 
the rest of us of operating on a business-as-usual basis, but 
on the two V-E Days it was Washington which was a 
business-as-usual city. Both Congress and the administrative 
offices took no time out from their regular work, and if 
you hadn’t seen the newspapers or heard the radio you 
wouldn’t have known that hostilities had ceased in Europe. 


That is, you wouldn’t have known unless you were talk- 
ing with officials. They were all very conscious of the 
changes soon to come—cutbacks and the lifting of bans 
on the production of civilian goods, and what to do for 
returning veterans. Within two days following the official 
V-E Day, Chairman Krug of WPB revoked 73 controls 
and announced that about one-half of the 420 prohibitive 
orders on the books of WPB would be removed within 
the next few months. 


This means that many companies now out of the market 
should have soon some goods to sell; that sales forces 
should be assembled and trained at once, and that orders 
can be taken now for future delivery. 


Judge Vinson made a very good impression on the 
group of business paper editors with whom I was asso- 
ated on this particular Washington trip. His report to 
the President the following day was well summafized by 
The New York Times as an illustration of how a democ- 
tacy should function. It came on the heels of V-E Day 
with gratifying promptness, and removed about as much 
uncertainty as a single report could remove. 


Washington now feels that reconversion will be less 
costly in time, money and materials than formerly predicted. 
There is increasing opinion in WPB circles that the actual 
physical task of reconversion has been over-ballyhooed. 


While there is business pressure to remove many of the 
WPB controls, there are also many representatives of 
industry, and industry divisions within WPB, which are 
fighting against the junking of regulations. Officials com- 
ment that as an abstract proposition everybody wants Gov- 
‘mment to drop controls, but when it is a question of 
taking off a particular control a great majority of the 
industries within a given industry want it kept. They fear 
t free-for-all battle may result in the larger outfits and 
squeeze out the small and medium size companies. 


Is Selective Selling “Anti-Social”? 


THE GUY JETER ARTICLE in the April 15 issue, called 
Selective Selling: Gangplank to Lower Distribution Costs” 
fought several very interesting letters from readers. Most 
of them were in agreement with the Jeter philosophy, but 
®n¢ man who was in at: the birth of selective selling 23 
Jeats ago rises to object. 


He makes a very interesting point: What is theoretically 
nd practically sound businesswise may not be socially 
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sound. “Increased profits are going to mean larger tax 
contributions for a number of years in one way or another. 
Unemployment is going to mean larger government ex- 
penditures in various directions, with which we have had 
a lot of experience. 


‘Marginal business, even though it is taken on a break- 
even basis—or even at a little loss—means employment. 
In addition to that, it may be from a production standpoint 
that marginal business may reduce production costs over 
all by a sufficient percentage to justify a higher distribution 
cost to get the business. So, my point, in view of present 
circumstances and in view of the necessity of providing 
for the prosperity of this country by as large as possible 
an employment as can be obtained, is that selective selling 
might well: be a condition which could throw this country 
back into the same thing that happened in the early 30's. 


“As a matter of fact, fear in those days brought about a 
lot of selective selling which added to unemployment and 
accelerated the depression. 


“This thing varies, of course, as Mr. Jeter outlines, for 
various manufacturers—because many a small and sectional 
manufacturer can do business profitably where a larger so- 
called national distributor can’t touch it because of his 
tremendous super-structure.” 


ESTIMATED POST-WAR 
HOUSING NEEDS 1946-1955 
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America’s housing needs have now reached almost fantastic 
proportions. One man who is well along the way with plans 
to tap this market is Foster Gunnison, sponsor of low-cost 
prefabricated homes. Read about his project on page 35. 
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We asked Mr. Jeter to comment on this line of reasoning. 
Space doesn’t permit the publication of his complete 
answer, but here are some of the points he makes in his 
rejoinder: 


1—Social disbursements should be concentrated in the 
hands of Government where, with the light of full pub- 
licity, they can be subjected to control and supervision 
with duplication avoided and need established. 


2—It may be fallacious thinking to consider, even 


slightly, that the payment of taxes is wasted expenditure 
of funds. 


3—If management wishes to take business at low profit, 
or at a loss, then it should be done ‘“‘over the head’’ of the 
sales manager and be a matter of record. 


4—-We are being exposed again to that old disease 
“volume-itus” and many firms have gone on the rocks by 
trying to turn a manufacturing loss into a profit by in- 
creased volume which only means more losses. 


5—Since 33 factory workers are kept in .jobs by the 
average manufacturer's salesman, everything possible should 
be done to make the salesman more efficient and to increase 
his earnings so as to keep him happy and working hard. 


6—Selective selling during the early depression years 
was necessary because of credit conditions and the necessity 
for limiting sales expense, but mainly was due to credit 
conditions. 


The Basing Point Decision 


ONE OF THE HOTTEST TOPICS in Washington today 
is the recent Supreme Court decision on basing points 
which gave a sweeping victory to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the cases against the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co. and the Corn Products Refining Co. The decision was 
that all basing point systems are illegal where they result 
in price discrimination between competitive buyers, and it 
is almost certain that use of a zone delivered price system 
will also be outlawed. 


This may make it necessary for many sellers to re-shuffle 
their sales territories, and for many buyers to search out 
new sources of supplies. There is little doubt that the FTC 
will try to get the courts to use the basing point decision 
to enforce sellers to eliminate “phantom” freight charges 
and use only an f.o.b. method of computing delivery costs. 
The decision on the National Lead case now pending before 
FTC will indicate the trend. 


Close observers of the Washington scene believe that 
FTC will prosecute mainly where the actual and nominal 
shipping points are so far apart as to affect materially de- 
livered prices or the relative positions of competing buyers. 
“urthermore, sellers may be able to keep on with the 
asing point system despite the Supreme Court ruling if 
one or more of the following tests are met: 


The seller is located so near to a basing point that freight 
differentials are very slight; the seller is willing to sell on 
an f.o.b. basis whenever the buyer requests it; the seller's 
customers are not in competition with each other; the 
seller maintains a uniform delivered price at all points of 
delivery; the seller absorbs freight charges because his 
factory price plus freight would otherwise be higher than 
his competitors’ prices. 
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Tax Deductions for Advertisers 


A WASHINGTON BULLETIN BOARD item (May 1, 
SM, page 26) to the effect that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue may get tougher about deductions for income tay 
purposes on the cost of institutional advertising brings , 
rejoinder from J. K. Lasser, the famous tax expert. He 
says that he doesn’t know of a single refusal to allow an 
institutional expenses with the exception of war contrac 
costing. There the treatment of institutional advertising jg 
sometimes very rough. Mr. Lasser goes on to say: 


“Here is what the Treasury says you may do: You a 
deduct any costs directed to patronage that might reason 
ably be expected in the future. That simple statement is ag 
approval of any expenses honestly directed to protect youg 
company, its assets and its people. It applies even if you are 
a new company. 


“You have no problem in deducting any costs yo 
incur today in aiding War Bond or Red Cross drives. If 
they will aid your customer contact problem, you alread 
have Treasury approval. 


“In all other costs, the Treasury statements fully recog 
nize your need to maintain, through advertising, publi 
good-will toward your trade names and products looking 
toward eventual return to peacetime production. Your costs 
may well cover the problem of introducing new products . 
and added lines, the method of changing your selling 
practices to permit you to compete for new markets and 
new sectors of population. In all of that, be ready to sho f 
that your disbursement is one of seeking sales which are 
reasonable for the plant and products you will have when 
you can start peacetime production.” 


Guni 

Significant Shorts si 
lirm 

The Lord Will Provide: One of the girls in this offic “a 


has a pet saying that she uses whenever delays in the 
receipt of a manuscript or an advertiser's plate threaten to 
disrupt the printing schedule. She then says ‘The Lord 
will provide’—and we are always provided. Some sud 
things seems to have hit the sage ee business, whic 
used to depend so much on the advertising of new p 
senger cars. A recently issued study of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Asso 
ciation shows that American newspapers carried $17,188 
000 of industrial advertising in 1943 as compared t@, 
$1,255,000 in 1939. The industrial advertising figure h 
almost exactly equal to the volume of new passenger © 
copy carried by the newspapers in 1939. 
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The Main Street Merchant: Under the able and agg*tv 
gressive direction of Graham Patterson Pathfinder mage od 
zine is focusing attention on the marketing possibilities 1 * ie 
the small towns. In the past, many businessmen who hi om 
recognized the tremendous purchasing power of small tow =. 

m. 


and rural residents have nevertheless neglected the marké 


because they felt that the small-town retailers have _ 
many well-wishers with well-oiled tonsils—but too { — 


good “right hands.” Pathfinder now announces that it wi - 
leave dreamy programs to the dreamers and bring to ™§. 
small-town retailers a monthly idea bulletin on how to? 
and how to promote. The bulletin contains descriptions‘ 
new products and where to get them, ideas for store mot 
ernization, for new profitable departments, and the li 
It is being mailed to 150 thousand retail merchants in tow, |) 
of under 25 thousand population. | 
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NCE upon a time, many long 
years ago, I had an uncle who 
in his early youth came into 
a goodly inheritance. He de- 
cided at once to build himself an ideal 
house. As the years passed he built 
house after house. Always disap- 
pointed, he sold each in succession, al- 
ways hopefully building again, always 
ind ag triving for perfection. Year in and 
- magi eat out, all his life, he worked with 
lities i architects, builders, carpenters, masons, 
ho have tone cutters, plumbers. He never got 
I] tov what he wanted. He died, finally, an 
aa old man in complete bafflement. 
=e The other day I visited a factory 
a evised for the mass production of 
t it wi Ouses. Here houses are manufac- 
y tot fured on an assembly line, each fin- 
~ to bagncd complete, just as Ford makes 
tions @OMobiles or Kellogg produces 
yre mod packages of corn flakes. Starting with 
the kg” Materials, rock wool, synthetic 
‘1 towi 2S and plywoods, wall panels, door 
panels, window panels, ceiling panels 
_ nd floor panels are fabricated, pressed 
Lis’ Bander heat, sawed, trimmed, beveled, 
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Gunnison Homes, Inc. is sponsoring a series of institutes to help 
clear the confusion about the future of prefabricated houses. The 
irm’s post-war course is charted: Gunnison homes will be sold 
through independent franchised dealers under a blueprinted plan. 


BY LESTER B. COLBY 


lacquered or painted, polished and 
finished—all in a steady, timed stream. 

Windows and doors, kitchen sinks 
and hardware, kitchen cabinets, light- 
ing fixtures and mirrors, all move in 
on conveyors to a central work station 
where the entire house becomes a 
“package.”’ Within two hours after an 
order is received for one of these 
houses the “paper work’ all can be 
done and the house loaded onto an 
outgoing freight car. Within eight 
hours after the ‘‘house’’ has been de- 
livered it can be erected on a pre- 
viously completed foundation and 
turned over to its owner with the key 
in the door. It will take a little longer 
to connect the plumbing and turn on 
the light and gas. 

Possibly I should stop right here 
and make one correction. If Foster 
Gunnison, president of Gunnison 
Homes, Inc., subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corp., New Albany, Ind., 
were looking over my shoulder as I 
write this, he would probably say, 
“Young man, get this right. We do 


PREFERENCE Poi: Students at the Gunnison clinics are shown five different styles of wood 
paneling, are asked to register their first and second choices. The company hopes thus to 
pick up cues as to which types of construction are likely to prove most popular post-war. 


Gunnison Clinics Lay Groundwork 
For Promotion Of Packaged Homes 


not make houses. We make homes.” 
Mr. Gunnison is very set about that. 

Thinking it over, I believe he may 
be very right, for I visited some of 
these homes. People are living in them 
and they seem very happy. Five to 
nine rooms, if you count the baths, 
they sell complete with heating units 
and generally the lots, for from less 
than $3,500 to around $7,500. I think 
that for comfort, coziness, modernity, 
and practical livability they surpass 
anything that my confused uncle ever 
conceived in his entire lifetime. 

More—no two Gunnison homes 
need ever look alike. This is accom- 
plished by making them in nine sizes, 
both left and right, which in effect 
means 18 in all; through packaged 
front or end porches, an end or rear 
arcade, a garage and certain exterior 
architectural treatments which include 
short or long window shutters, quoined 
corners and other interchangeable ele- 
ments. 

However, it was not to get me to 
fall in love with the Gunnison 
“homes” that the editors of SM sent 
me to New Albany, which is just 
across the Ohio river from Louisville, 
Ky., but to sit in for a full day in one 
of the “classes” which are conducted 
weekly by the Gunnison Homes Insti- 
tute, the first school yet to be estab- 
lished to promote the sale of prefab- 
ricated, miass-manufactured houses. 
This school is the result of long and 
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studied planning. It was officially 
opened on February 5. Classes are 
limited, usually to less than 25. There 
is now a waiting list of more than 
1,000, all eager to attend. 

“The Institute was established for 
the purpose of training Gunnison per- 
sonnel, and others, in an effort to clear 
away the confusion of thinking on the 
subject of prefabrication and thus to 
facilitate its progress,” says Dr. Law- 
rence G. Lindahl, B. S., M. A., Ph. 
D., the industrial psychologist and 
educator who heads its faculty. At- 
tendance may include representatives 
of firms from which the company buys 
materials, parts or equipment; mort- 
gage lenders and insurance company 
officials; officials of labor organiza- 
tions; department store executives; 
educators and advertising people; also 
editors of newspapers and magazines, 
and others. 


Plan Dealer Training Course 


The purpose of the Institute, as it 
stands at this time, is educational and 
professional rather than commercial, 
and those behind it believe that it un- 
doubtedly will make a major contri- 
bution to the cohesiveness of the 
prefabricated home movement as it 
enters the important post-war period. 
Prospective dealers also come to attend 
the classes, but they are not especially 
encouraged because the time is not 
ripe to select them. 

When the Government at war’s end 
finally releases materials and permits 
the resumption of manufacture, a na- 
tion-wide dealer organization will be 
established. Then there will be a four- 
day dealer training course covering the 
four main divisions of a Gunnison 
dealer’s operations; that is, general 
management, sales, erection, and ser- 
vice. This of course will depend upon 
the progress of the war. 

During the summer vacation period 
a special one-week student course will 
be given for students from architec- 
tural, engineering and business ad- 
ministration schools who are planning 
to prepare theses on the design, mass- 
renege and mass-distribution of 

omes in the succeeding scholastic 
year. 

The basic training course is well 
illustrated and effectively dramatized 
with well prepared charts, models and 
demonstrations. It covers the entire 
subject including principles of organ- 
ization, product design, mass-produc- 
tion, mass-distribution and mass-sales. 
It also includes related subiects such 
as mortgage financing, building codes, 
labor, etc. 

“The old method of home construc- 
tion, in practice for hundreds of years, 
has become too slow, too complicated 
and too expensive,” Dr. Lindahl told 
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the opening class attended by the SM 
reporter. “When a man planned to 
build a house he spent weeks and 
maybe months with architects and 
builders. The supplies going into the 
home moved slowly through distribu- 
tors, jobbers, materials dealers, con- 
tractors, subcontractors and so on. 

“So many people and so many 
profits piled up, one on top of the 
other, that with the ever-increasing 
cost of labor the building industry 
collapsed of its own weight. Then peo: 
ple began, too, to want autos, refrig- 
erators, washers, vacuum cleaners and 
all manner of electrical devices and 
gadgets. These all competed for the 
consumer's dollar. These goods, made 
by mass production, meant good 
values. Few people, comparatively, 
could have these and big homes, too. 
So that ended the big homes. 

“The lesson in all this is that if we 
are to build homes within reach of 
the great mass of people who earn 
from $25 to $60 a week we must 
build homes within the reach of their 
pocketbooks. The one way to do that 
is to make them by mass-production, 
and mass production means that work- 
ers must work continuously and that 
every task must be broken down into 
work stations. It means that we must 
teach each worker to use one tool per- 
fectly in one operation. But, most of 
all, it means that orders must flow 
steadily. The sales organization must 
be broadly distributed and constantly 
effective if we are to move one house 
off the line, day in and day out, every 


25 minutes. 

“We shall not seek single large 
housing orders. We want scattered 
orders from a large group of dealers 
spread everywhere throughout the 
United States. That is diversifying our 
production risks, The homes we shall 


produce will not be designed by arch. 


itects, but by product designers. These 
designers must design homes which in 
style and price and form will satisfy 
a great mass of buyers. We are doing 
the job with 42 standardized, inter. 
changeable panels. 

“We are fully conscious that it js 
one thing to build up a new thing in 
an old industry, but something else 
to build up a new industry. Mass pro. 
duction, as we know it today, was 
really started by Henry Ford in 1913. 
General Motors quickly adopted the 
idea. The system was soon adopted by 
other industries. Thousands of manu. 
facturers who failed to grasp its im- 
port have since fallen by the wayside. 

“Gunnison Homes, Inc., is the first 
in its field to truly adopt the idea of 
mass-production of homes and also 
the first to conceive the mass-selling 
of mass-produced homes. Because of 
this, Foster Gunnison has been called 
the Henry Ford of home manufacture, 
Manufacture is the word because our 
homes are truly manufactured in the 
same sense that motor cars are manv- 
factured—on the line.” 

In the afternoon, following a trip 
through the plant to give visitors an 
idea of how the conveyor system works 
in the ‘manufacture of homes,” the 


Homes or Tomorrow: Foster Gunnison is on the verge of seeing one of his gre# 
dreams come true. He has long believed that the assembly-line principle, applied " 
the manufacture of homes, would provide the answer to the need for good low 
housing for thousands of families. Shown on these pages are three of the Gunnis0 


models, They adhere to the traditional in design, have a custom-built look, and 


two in the same neighborhood need ever duplicate one another. Some of the feature 


of these homes: wood-paneled walls; generous closets (suggested by Women’s Planning 
Committee); easy-to-clean non-slip glass doorknobs; bronze weather-stripped doo 
forced-air system for summer cooling, tubular bathroom lighting, four-way insulal’ 
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psychology and technique of selling 
irgef them is taken up. Woman, the class is 
sted told, is the deciding factor in the pur- 
lets | chase of 83% of all consumer goods 
the] sold; where a house is being built or 
our purchased she is the deciding factor 
hall § 95% of the time. 

tch-§ Until comparatively modern times 
hese § she was a manufacturer. She prepared 
hin and processed much of the foods 
tisfy fused; she made most of the family’s 
Oing§ clothes, spinning yarns, knitting, cut- 
nter-§ ting cloth which often was homespun, 
and sewing it into garments. 

it is§ Thirty years or so ago packaged 
ig inf merchandise began to come in. ‘‘Crack- 
else § er barrel” merchandising began to go. 
pfo-f There were two big advantages. The 
was # merchant sold much faster. The buyer 
cut down his buying time. In other 


words, prepackaging meant greater 
tase and speed in all forms of mer- 
thandising. Sales time was saved be- 
cause there was no digging into bins 
or barrels, no pawing over of bolts 
of goods on the shelves. There was 
ilso less loss from various forms of 
spoilage. In the end this meant better 
values at a lowered cost. 

After these unassailable facts are 
laid down at the Gunnison Homes In- 
stitute, the following statement is 
made: 

“Homes have always been built by 

slowest, most complicated, most 
cumbersome system known to the 
world today. Homes have always been 
fold by a tedious and involved process 
which consumed time and left the 
buyer confused in a pile of blue prints, 


ue Orn work, specifications and unex- 
er pected ‘extras.’ 
Sunnis 0 selling the Gunnison ‘packaged’ 


and 0 
featuré 
Planning 


d doo! 


ome, the entire sales presentation can 
be made in one hour. The cost, to the 
last exact dollar, can be shown because 
there are no extras. Gunnison salesmen 
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work out all financing details (the 
mortgage if there is one), show to a 
cent what the monthly payments will 
be and how long. They tend to the 
details of putting the ‘package’ on the 
site, erect the home, see that all service 
connections are made, and hand over 
the key.” 

In explaining the sales methods em- 
ployed, the lecturer at the Institute 
proceeds in this manner: 

Through the use of prepared mod- 
els he visually illustrates how, while 
complete standardization is adhered 
to, an infinite variety in outward ap- 

arance is accomplished. This is done 

y moving wings, porches and arcades; 

through a variety of roof colorings; 
through a variety of window boxes 
and shutters—which all adds up to 
architectural treatment. 

The lecturer then goes on to explain 
how Gunnison homes are sold to the 
consuming public through indepen- 
dent, franchised dealers whose func- 
tions are not only to sell but to service 
the homes. The ‘tools’ each dealer 


o 


needs to permit him to function prop- 
erly are explained. Each dealer is sup- 


plied with a file cabinet containing all 
required forms, operating manuals, 
standard accounting system, etc., to- 
gether with complete information on 
building codes, labor relations, com- 
munity planning, and other related 
subjects. 

Dealer salesmen are supplied with 
convenient sales kits and the dealer's 
erection department is supplied with 
equally well prepared erection kits. 
All the foregoing “tools” are care- 
fully displayed and explained by the 
lecturer. Next comes a series of charts 
showing the dealer’s retail price struc- 
ture and the method through which 
the retail prices are easily and quickly 
established. 

After that comes a chart showing 
the various sizes of dealerships to be 
established according to the concen- 
trated population of the area and a 
chart which shows the expected vol- 
ume of business for the area, the gross 
profit, the expenses, the net profit the 
dealer makes. Finally, the lecturer ex- 
plains the working capital required for 
the different dealerships, together 
with the personnel required and the 
duties of each. 


From a large and clearly prepared 
chart, the lecturer then traces each 
step in the sale and order flow-line. 
Starting with the placement of local 
advertising by the dealer, the steps 
include the dealer’s initial contact 
with the customer, how the sales pre- 
sentation is made, the submission of 
the estimate, the filling out of the re- 
tail order, and the sending of the 
plant order for the packages from the 
Gunnison plant. 

The flow is then traced through the 
plant, the shipping to the dealer, and 
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the erection by him, even including 
the mortgage financing. All steps in 
the flow-line have been so clearly and 
simply worked out that it requires only 
a few minutes to explain them from 
the chart. The point is stressed that 
if the mapped-out program of presen- 
tation to the potential customer is 
strictly adhered to the sale may be 
actually accomplished in one hour's 
time. This part of the lecture intro- 
duces some revolutionary ideas in the 
field of selling and are of particular 
interest to sales and advertising experts 
who attend the course. 


After the day’s work in the class 
room ends, which is promptly at four 
o'clock, the members of the class are 
divided into groups according to their 
specialized interests and experts from 
the Gunnison organization sit down 
with these groups to discuss their par- 
ticular problems and answer questions. 

“More than ever before, the extent 
to which business will be able to suc- 
ceed will depend upon the public serv- 
ice it renders,’ Mr. Gunnison told the 
SM reporter at the close of his ‘“‘sit- 
ting in” on the one-day class program. 
“Surely there will be no greater public 
service than making homes available 
to men who have returned from the 
war, homes readily obtainable, homes 
that will stimulate them and their 
wives and children to live, to think, 
to act and to take part in public 
affairs wisely in the years to come. 

“The penalty one pays for being a 
pioneer, I fully realize, is to feel the 
impact of men’s perversity in resisting 
ideas. The pioneer soon learns that he 
cannot change the minds of men 
through quick, brilliant, sensational or 
spectacular strokes. He must, instead, 
with imagination, energy, perseverance 
and patience, apply the steady and 
continuous process of indoctrinating 
people with the advantages of his par- 
ticular objectives, principles and meth- 


ods. That's why we have established ° 


the Gunnison Homes Institute. 
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“This basic training course is given 
not only to our own employes, officials 
and dealers, but also to others who, 
either directly or indirectly, can aid in 
the projection of our program. In ad- 
dition, we have a wide variety of 
courses covering every phase of our 
operations at the plant as well as in 
the dealerships. In this manner we 
hope more quickly to train men for all 
the phases of the work which will be 
required in our nation-wide post-war 
expansion program. , 

“We hope to make our contribution 
to full employment through full pro- 
duction, but we recognize that this 
cannot be done without full sales. The 
mainspring of American industry is 


More than 1,000 executives are 
lined up waiting for the oppor. 
tunity to participate in one of 
the series of clinics Gunnison 
is sponsoring to explain the status 
of the prefabricated home jp. 
dustry. Classroom lectures are 
profusely spiced through the use 
of graphic charts and models, 


the purchasing done by the consuming 
public. Employment rises as the pub- 
lic is able to buy and enjoy more 
products. In order that the public 
may afford to buy, prices must stay 
within the limits of what the public 
can afford to spend. Prices are, in the 
main, lowered through increased vol- 
ume. To induce increased volume, the 
selling and buying processes must be 
speeded = 

“Therefore, in the post-war period, 
industry must make a more scientific 
approach to the selling and buying 
processes. The spot to do it is at the 
point of contact between the salesman 
and his customer, so that the sale and 
purchase may be quick and easy.” 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Sales on Wheels 


An enterprising selling scheme, 
aimed at post-war operation, and utiliz- 
ing trailer-housed sales demonstrating 
units to provide maximum mobility as 
well as sight and sound, has been 
developed by DeVry Corp., pioneer 
manufacturers of motion picture sound 
equipment. 

The DeVry trailers will be equipped, 
says the corporation’s president, to give 
on-the-spot demonstrations of all types 
of audio-visual teaching and training 
equipment in remote theaters, schools, 
etc., as well as in major cities. The 
equipment on trailers will include 
heavy-duty professional theater projec- 
tors, semi-portable and portable 35 
mm, theater and auditorium sound-on- 
film projectors, 16 mm. portable 
sound-on-film and silent projectors, 
and various other equipment necessary 
for a complete demonstration. A rep- 
resentative library of educational and 
entertainment films will be standard 
in all trailers. 


Such demonstration trailers have 
long been used by the major political 
parties, but few motion-picture organ- 
izations have made use of them as part 
of their sales programs. ; 

DeVry says that the first of its 
trailers will be ready to roll when the 
corporation’s war work is completed. 
Living accommodations will be pr0- 
vided in the trailers for three people. 
The entire unit will be powered by 4 
3,000-watt portable generator, making 
it independent of commercial powet 


supply. 
Fiction Sells Biskits 


Selling a biscuit mix via the fiction 
approach is something new in food 
advertising. One company, the Fishet 
Flouring Mills Co., decided that bis 
cuits are, after all, only human and 
decided to market their a. yo 
nationally by employing a little hum 
interest. They | a Mrs. Gib- 
son as a sort of super-Biskit sales- 
woman for copy, and provided het 
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Meat—Anpb Disptayep! Here’s Armstrong Cork Co’s., design for a model meat market, 
which the company is presenting, in collaboration with the National Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers, as a service to the meat dealers of America. Note lighting. 


with neighbors who go from one 
culinary disappointment to the next— 
until Mrs. G passes on the good news 
about Biskit Mix. 

In the initial advertisement Mrs. 
Gibson has a next-door-neighbor who 
is a Bothered Bride—because, of 
course, her husband scorns her biscuits 
—Gibson to the rescue. When, to cite 
another Gibson triumph, Mr. G 
brought home his boss for dinner Mrs. 
G almost blew a fuse. But a package 
of Biskit Mix solved her problem. In 
fact, Mr. G got a raise. 

Pacific National Advertising Agency, 
Seattle, handles the Fisher advertising. 


Want to Walk? 


That’s the theme behind much of 
the spring and summer advertising 
of the Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana, which started in April. The 
primary idea is to impress motor car 
owners with the fact that if they don’t 
take care of their cars they will walk. 
The opening advertisements are built 
around champion walkers. 

In this campaign Standard is using 
1,703 newspapers in 15 states in the 
Middle West; their circulation is ap- 
proximately 15,000,000. Included are 
1,204 weeklies and 499 dailies. The 
campaign calls for 33 advertisements 
in size from 130 to 1,000 lines. The 
company will also use radio, 16 sta- 
tions, news, and sports broadcasts. 

Outdoor advertising, 24-sheet post- 
ets, discontinued in 1942, will be 
fesumed in towns of 5,000 population 
and more; when driving restrictions 
are removed, in smaller towns and 
highways, 

Point-of-sale advertising will in- 
clude fiber banners, curb signs, window 
stickers, and hand-out cards for service 
stations as well as dealer displays for 
specialty products. 
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Standard of Indiana will also ad- 
vertise in 43 industrial, fleet, and 
asphalt publications and in 30 national 
and state farm and dairy papers, with 
a total circulation of 5,582,657. Direct- 
mail advertising will be concentrated 
on specialty products. The agency is 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago. 


When It’s Hot, Drink It Cold 


To stimulate sale of coffee during 
the summer months, the Pan American 
Coffee Bureau is launching a laugh 
campaign of the cartoon variety in 212 
newspapers and 20 leading magazines 
during June, July, and August. A 
series of the cartoons, carrying a one- 
line theme, “He’s just had another 
glass of Iced Coffee,” is in the cards. 
Each of the advertisements will give 
instructions on how to make the iced 
beverage. 

To back up this visual promotion, 
the Bureau will broadcast -messages 
over 49 stations in major cities 
throughout the summer. In addition, 
advertisements will run in business 
papers of all allied trades. 


a 


Finally, individual coffee roasters 
will be urged to cooperate with the 
campaign. Mats of cartoons for use in 
brand promotion are offered to the 
roasters. Full-color displays for use by 
retail outlets in the grocery and res- 
taurant fields are ready for distribution 
through coffee suppliers. These include 
posters, window streamers, store dis- 
plays for grocery stores, and back-bar 
strips, posters, menu stickers, and 
table tents for restaurants. 

J. M. Mathes, Inc., is the agency. 


Sheaffer Has a New Pen 


Sheaffer’s, always a bellwether in 
the fountain pen industry, in the past, 
has been careful to introduce improve- 
ments into its products one at a time. 
The reason for such gradual changes 
—in the face of constant possibilities 
for changes as research turns up better 
ways of making pens—is obvious. 
Only by gradual changes can the bug- 
aboo of obsolescence of dealer’s stocks 
be circumvented. 

During the war, however, Sheaffer's 
dealers’ stocks were at an all-time low. 
The time seemed right to the company 
to introduce an entirely re-designed 
line of pens and pencils, with designs 
based on research, which during the 
war have been constant. 

Consequently, in the early part of 
this year, the company introduced its 
new “Triumph” pen, embodying the 
use of a cylindrical gold point of large 
diameter, which makes possible the 
largest radial fluid-feeding control in 
use in fountain pens today. Plastic type 
hoods cut down the size of the interior 
fluid-feeding mechanism. 

To tell the public (whose pens have 
been going from bad to worse, with 
necessary parts for repairs unavailable) 
of its revolutionary new product, 
Sheaffer's has taken full-page space in 
68 magazines and in 108 Sunday news- 
papers. In addition the company’s 
program, the ‘Sheaffer World Parade,” 
is heard each Sunday over the entire 
N.B.C. network. 
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It SLEEPS Turee: De Vry Corp., pioneer sound equipment manufacturers, will use 
trailers like this, post-war, for demonstrations. See detailed story on facing page. 
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PAPA OF A NEW ART FORM: The banana or the onion that 
chances to fall beneath the eye of sculptor-photographer 
Henry Rox is likely to be transmogrified into a choir boy or a 
radio singing star. Rox calls his work “photo-sculptures” and 
his novel creations have appeared in Life, Harper’s Bazaar and 
Vogue. Some of his brain children have been seen in the ad- 
vertisements of such products as ice cream, pineapples and 
olives. Rox’s figures have found a happy spot in the animated 
movie field and his “Fruit Orchestra” was one of the most 
amusing features of the film, “Strike Up the Band.” He has 
also produced the three books for children, “The Banana Cir- 
cus,” “Tommy Apple and Peggy Pear” and “Tommy Apple and 
His Adventures in Bananaland.” Mr. Rox's career began in 
Europe. After completing a four-year course in art history, he 
turned to wood carving and later to sculpturing. His sculptures 
have been exhibited in London, Paris, Glasgow and Berlin. His 
regular job is that of teacher of art, Mount Holyoke College. 


CHAMPION OF POPULAR-PRICED “PACKAGED 
HOMES”: Foster Gunnison first undertook the prob- 
lem of studying the potentialities of the prefabri- 
cated home industry in 1934 when he organized 
Houses, Inc. He was one of the first to exhibit 


packaged homes in leading department stores. In ¥ 
New Albany, Ind., in 1935, he established the Gun- a 
nison Housing Corp. for the purpose of developing os 


and perfecting prefabricated homes which in style, 
size and price would appeal to the mass market. 
With the acquisition of a substantial interest by the 
United States Steel Corp., Gunnison foresees a vast 
future for packaged homes. Served in the Navy as an 
Ensign in World War |. Once designed and manu- 
factured lighting fixtures. See page 35 this issue. 
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SKYPLATE MEALS FOR HOMES: Come post-war and house- 
wives may buy pre-cooked, frozen complete meals which may 
be heated and served within the space of a few minutes. For 
this time-saving innovation they will thank William L. Maxson 
whose company right now is producing these complete meals 
for the Naval Air Transport Service. The original order was for 
3,000—has already been upped to 125,000 a month. Maxson, 
graduate of Annapolis, heads up his own engineering company, 
is responsible for several peacetime and wartime inventions. 
Experimenting with food was once just a hobby with him. 
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BRIGADIER OF THE HARVEST BRIGADE: Besides proving itself a 
masterpiece of sales promotion for the Massey-Harris Co., the Harvest 
Brigade in 1944 performed an invaluable service to equipment-lack- 
ing, short-handed farmers. Joe Tucker fathered the idea and it swung 
into operation when the Government O.K.’d the company’s production 
of 500 self-propelled harvesting combines to be sold and put into 
operation under the Harvest Brigade plan. The plan called for a 
pledge from a buyer of one of these combines to cut 2,000 acres of 
grain as a minimum for 1944. This meant that while combines would 
be purchased from local dealers they would operate under an organ- 
ized brigade schedule and over a wide area in order to produce the 
maximum harvest. Up to date, for the season of 1945, operators of 
Massey-Harris combines have pledged to handle 2,254 acres per 
machine. Joe Tucker’s name is a well known one in the implement 
industry, his association with that field dating back some 30 years. 
When the attack on Pearl Harbor occurred he reported for war work 
at Washington, joining first the War Production Board on the staff 
of Donald Nelson. After six months he was appointed Nelson’s repre- 
sentative to the Board of Economic Warfare. He became vice-presi- 
dent and assistant general sales manager of Massey-Harris in 1943. 


Photo by Bachrach 


MOBILIZER OF SELLING RESOURCES: Robert M. Bowes, president, Bowes 
“Seal Fast” Corp., Indianapolis, believes that to insure a peacetime prosperity 
the country is going to need a well trained, hard-hitting army of 2,000,000 new 
salesmen. In line with his belief he has made arrangements for a banking fund 
of $100,000 to set up a selected group of World War II veterans in business. 
He plans to hand-pick and train approximately 150 returned servicemen. Twenty- 
five of these will be started off with $4,000 worth of equipment and stock 
each, given exclusive territories, and established as distributors who will operate 
on their own. The others will be trained sales engineers working on a salary. 
So deeply does he feel that intelligent selling is the answer to prosperity and 
employment, he has also launched a special campaign stressing the necessity for 
more efficient selling as an essential to post-war recovery, and the re-employ- 
ment of ex-servicemen in the post-war period. The campaign will run in news- 
papers and business magazines throughout the country. Every morning, before 
going to his office, Bob Bowes takes a long walk in the woods accompanied by 
his pet Dalmatian. There is a special log by a brook that he calls his “thinking 
log” and it is here that he outlines his daily program. (See article page 104.). 


A BUSINESS MAN’S BUSINESS MAN: Business, both large and small, 
has voiced its encouragement with the appointment of Alfred Schindler 
as the Under-Secretary of Commerce. His successful business background 
and his first-hand knowledge of the capitol’s wartime activity have given 
him a wealth of experience to draw upon. His business career began in 
1917 with the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. After a brief interval during 
which he served as Chief Petty Officer in the Navy during World War 
1, he quickly rose to an executive position. He became the youngest sales 
manager ever appointed and numbers among the men he trained many 
of the sales executives who direct the nation-wide Ralston Purina or- 
ganization. Within 30 days after Pearl Harbor his drive and organizing 
ability were drafted and he was named special: assistant to Jesse Jones, 
then Secretary of Commerce and Federal Loan Administrator. This 
post he held for 16 months. Is an excellent athlete, very fond of tennis. 
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As told to 
Robert B. Hunt 


BY GENARO A, 
FLOREZ 


President 
Visual Training Corp. 
Detroit 


Post-war, sales training will 
take many cues from training 
techniques developed by and 
for the Armed Forces. Ex- 
ample: We shall probably see 
wider use made of training 
charts like the one being 
studied here by Navy trainees 
boning up under the Packard 
Marine Engine program. 


A Check-Chart for Selecting Visual 


Media for Training and Promotion 


The experience of the Armed Services in training operations proves 


that instruction can be accomplished faster and more efficiently 


if training tools are carefully selected and coordinated, one with 


another. We can expect wider use of visual media in peace time. 


O single “miracle” training 

medium or method has yet 

been developed that will 

work automatically, or that 
will do the entire job by itself. 

Not even the astonishing training 
accomplishments of the Army and the 
Navy can lead us to look forward to 
post-war techniques as a simple matter 
of pushing buttons or twirling dials. 
Suppose, then, we take a brief realistic 
look at some of the actual contribu- 
tions which the Armed Services have 
to offer back to American industry and 
sales management out of first-hand, 
mass-scale experience in the field. 

Development of new techniques is 
the least important of these contribu- 
tions. Emotional conditioning by 
means of motion pictures to prepare 
men for actual battle conditions is 
about the only technique that is new. 
Pictures of this type can be used to 
condition salesmen for meeting cus- 
tomer and contact resistance, and to 
recover from unexpected reversals. 
And they probably will be applied to 
this end by big corporations such as, 
for example, insurance companies with 
large corps of direct-selling salesmen. 

A second, more important contribu- 
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tion has been confirmation of the 
effectiveness of visual media and 
methods originally developed by in- 
dustry. In. fact, the fighting forces 
have done a grand job in selling back 
to industry the essential need for train- 
ing and physical means for putting 
this training into operation, and then 
applying it. More industrialists know 
more about training, and more people 
than ever before, both in the services 
and in war work, now believe in this 
way of learning. 


Need of Training Emphasized 


On both sides of the executive desk, 
management and personnel have been 
led largely by war experience to realize 
the necessity for sales and service 
training, particularly in the period 
ahead. This necessity is based on a 
number of factors: the need to main- 
tain employment at high levels; to 
absorb returning GI’s and shifting in- 
dustrial workers; ‘to channel informa- 
tion about new products, processes, and 
methods; to bridge the gap of ques- 
tionable pent-up demand, providing a 
means of transition for those who are 
still far behind; and to relieve tem- 
porary manpower shortages. 


Out of this war we have learned 
that to be fully effective, training and 
promotion aids must be mg and 
produced for use in carefully worked 
out combinations; they must be used 
in organized and integrated programs. 
In fact, it might be said that the near- 
est approach to a new, war-developed 
concept of sales and promotion train- 
ing lies in integration of the complete 
program itself. 


Check-Chart as Yardstick 


With these background facts in 
mind, let’s take a look at some actual 
visual aids and media, applying out 
check-chart as a yardstick by which to 
measure effects and practical results in 
training for sales. 

Let us note here, that this chart has 
by no means been set up as absolute. 
It does not pretend to offer the final 
word in the selection and combination 
of training materials. It has been de 
vised simply as a rating system which 
has been found useful through prac 
tical experience, by one organization 
specializing in the field of visual 
training and promotion. 

The first measurement for selection 
of media, we note, is group instruc 
tion—but first we must consider the 
questions why a group, what si 
group, and then, will our media fit 
effectively into this picture? 

Generally we call together a group 
of men for training—first, to expos 
them to necessary sales and technical 
information, and second, to sell them 
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on the need for this information. Most 
important, group instruction helps us 
to deliver a uniform message in a 
uniform manner before an audience 
large enough to be practical and eco- 
nomic. Hence, all but one of our 
selected media are useful by the stand- 
ard of group instruction. With the sole 
exception of pictured texts, they all 
resent either sound and pictures, or 
th, on a scale of sufficient size to be 
clear and impressive and to put over 
effectively a uniform sales message. 

However, it must be remembered 
that the real message never can be en- 
tirely “canned.” Groups make discus- 
sion possible; and the total sales train- 
ing concept is most often sparked off 
by this mutual meeting of minds. 
Hence the importance of groups. 
Groups enable you to answer ques- 
tions, to get personal reactions, and to 
discover kinks and quirks that might 
otherwise never be guessed. The visual 
media you choose must package and 
carry perhaps the greater part of the 
training burden, but the conference 
itself must fill in the chinks and 
“merchandise” the whole training 
program. 

Naturally the media you select will 
vary with the type and size of the 
group up for instruction. An ideal 
size which has been determined upon 
by sales managers and professors of 
education is around 15—large enough 
to make it economical to cover such an 
audience and small enough still to 
make possible personalization of your 
message. 


Additional Yardsticks 


As to the second yardstick—motion 
—texts and electrical transcriptions 
obviously are lacking in this qualifi- 
cation. But there is more to “motion” 
in visual media than the ordinary 
definition of the word. Motion can be 
effected by actors or by tractors, by 
cutaway views of the motion inside a 
machine, by moving parts of displays, 
and by highly specialized art and lay- 
out techniques that even in static 
media such as glass slides or slide- 
films, can give a fairly realistic sense 
of movement, and that certainly speed 
the motion of the eye into a quicker 
perception of the point that is made. 

On the third yardstick—audio- 
visual—it is possible that “audio” has 
sometimes suffered at the hands of 
“visual.” We are all familiar with the 
saying, “One picture is worth 10,000 
words.” But there are times when the 
sound track, or the voice, or even the 
printing on the film, can put over the 
all-important telling point, the key to 
a whole problem. One of the values of 
visual aid is that, with eyes free and 
ears free, a double impression is often 
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delivered—one plus one equalling 
definitely two. Don’t sell your pro- 
gram short by failing to take maxi- 
mum advantage of the double audio- 
visual impression. But also don’t over- 
look the fact that there can be oc- 
casions when electrical transcriptions, 
purely audio, or picturized texts, purely 
visual, can be the one most desirable 
medium. 


Realism. It may not always be 
possible to pin your medium down to 
the very limits of realism. Suppose it is 
essential to duplicate a situation in 
the Philadelphia of Benjamin Frank- 
lin—to depict action or a scene as it 
was, is, or is to be. Most commonly, 
this can be done through live or still 
photography of the physical objects or 
scenes themselves. But if this is un- 
economical, use art work. Perhaps 
there is no budget for art work—you 
may wind up with the realism of 
voice, for as every radio fan knows, 
there is an audio realism in the slam- 
ming of a door, the fall of a body, the 
crying of a child that rivals the real- 
ism of the visual world. 

A still can convey a real illusion 
on the screen if accompanied by a 
skillful sound illusion. For utmost 
realism, of course, sound motion pic- 
tures in color are tops. In recorded 
transcriptions, you have the radio ap- 
peal, such as in recreating the knock 
of a motor, a factory noise, a shuffling 
of feet on the stairs. 


Interest is very simply defined. 
Any visual aid is more interesting than 
its absence. There is a definite inter- 
est, too, in the clarity of a picture, in 
the exactitude of a technical subject, 
og aside from its visual appeal, to 
the person with a special interest. 
Most visual media also can offer other- 
wise impossible views of what a spe- 
cialist or a mechanic would /ike to see. 


By animation, we mean any one 
of several types. Animations like Don- 
ald Duck, consisting of sufficient art 
work frames which run in sequence 
and at a certain speed, animate or 
create the illusion of motion in the 
drawings. Then there’s the nuts-and- 
bolts animation, which shows the oper- 
ation of a mechanical system, or stop- 
motion in which an object hop-skips 
across a plane. In brief, when it is 
impossible or impracticable to repro- 
duce a theory or principle—such as 
the inside of air brakes—animation 
makes it possible to _—— such 
concepts in theoretical life. 


Flexibility. Does the medium per- 
mit you to vary your message between 
audiences? If so, it is flexible. Media 


need not always be so—sometimes — 


standardization is the object desired. 


But if you must alter your story or 
change your pace between city and 
country, large and small, farmers and 
car owners, then the canned motion 
picture certainly won't work. You will 
have to choose a flexible medium, such 
as slides or visualizers or silent slide. 
films. Silent slides are good in this 
respect. They permit localization, te. 
view. You can flip to the images you 
want, bring back in view as many 
points as you wish. 


Control. A presentation is con. 
trolled when it goes through a planned 
course without interruption or modi- 
fication. A movie, or a sound slide. 
film, for example, goes straight 
through its planned course from be. 
ginning to end. It tells its story exactly 
as the client has decided it should be 
told, with no breaks for discussion on 
the side, no change in emphasis to 
please anyone’s chance whim. It pre- 
sents the over-all picture in true per- 
spective and rounded proportions. 
Often such a controlled presentation 
is essential, with the sound track or 
the record controlling the presentation. 
Sometimes, however, control is not 
needed; it even can be a hindrance 
rather than a help. 

Different groups may vary widely 
in makeup. A class of expert service 
men will master procedure on a new 
model quickly; one composed of be. 
ginners will have to go slowly. When 
control is mot desirable, therefore, a 
silent slidefilm is an excellent medium 
to use. It permits the instructor or the 
sales manager, to keep an image on the 
screen and to discuss it until the point 
is clear. He can also move the film for- 
ward or backward until a procedure 
is fixed in the mind. 


Retention. As for retaining in- 
formation, the pictured text is the 
only good medium for ultimate reten- 
tion. Other media can be used to in- 
terest your subjects in the value of 
retention, and to sell them on taking 
maximum advantage of texts and te- 
view booklets. 


Reference. There will come the 
time when your men will be required 
to make practical use of information, 
and this can be obtained most easily 
and conveniently from a text. 

Fortunes in training materials have 
been thrown away for simple lack of # 
take-away piece, digesting the signif 
cant facts. Most people just do no 
know how to take notes, so a pfac 
tical idea is to beat ’em to the punch 
by providing a booklet which 1s 4 
crystal-clear condensation of the facts 
to remember. 

Incidentally, when we mention 
texts, we are most assuredly not think- 
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IT HURTS US AS MUCH AS 
iT DOES YOU... BUT WE MUST 
OMIT HUNDREDS OF LINES OF 
ADVERTISING EVERY WEEK 


We're taking it on the chin at the cash register 
these days—but it’s the only way we can budget 
newsprint, without losing the respect of our 
readers. 

By rationing our advertising with consideration 
and fairness, by streamlining editorial columns 
without sacrifice of news or features, we produce 
a spirited, smartly-printed newspaper—satisfying 
our subscribers, safeguarding our Friendships 

- And because we still deliver papers by our com- 
2 pany-owned Mistletoe Express, every subscriber 
within 100 miles of Oklahoma City receives a 
7” complete edition, only minutes old. A unique 
service that cements reader loyalty still tighter— 
a adding much to the effectiveness of Oklahoman 
and Times sales influence in this rich, responsive 

— Oklahoma market. 
All good points to remember in the post-war 

period! 
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What do 
These Names 
Mean to You? 


B. Altman & Company e¢ Arnold Constable 
& Co. e Best & Company ¢ Black Starr & 
Gorham, Inc. . Bonwit Teller, Inc. 
Brentano's . Lerner Shops - James 
McCutcheon & Co. - Oppenheim Collins 
& Co. e Peck & Peck « W. & J. Sloane 
Martha West ¢ Milgrim ¢ Jane Engel. 


Fifth Avenue, New York! Right! 
But each of these stores is also lo- 
cated in Westchester . . . most of 
them, since long before the war. 
Not just sample shops, but each a 
full-fledged store in its own right, 
operating on a pay-out basis. 

Why Westchester? Because a 
county whose housewives buy 115 
million dollars’ worth of food a 
year, is also one of America’s rich- 
est markets for “Fifth Avenue” 
clothes, books, linens, silver, toys 
and furniture. Ask your advertis- 
ing agency—they’ll tell you. 


THAR’S GOLD IN THEM THAR 
WESTCHESTER HILLS! 


Recently Westchester residents 
were asked this question by an 
“anonymous” research organiza- 
tion. “Which one of the following 
stores would you rather have come 
to Westchester?” Ten more of 
America’s best-known stores com- 
prised the check-list. 


B) 
iy sf 
Ai~Newspapers 


A group of 9 daily newspapers published in 9 
Westchester communities. Combined circulation 
89,569—85% of which is delivered to the home in 
the late afternoon when the woman of the house 

the home purchasing agent—is in a receptive 
mood for your sales message. 


Represented Nationally by the 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
New York 
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Don’t tell—show! Play- 
lets can be_ effective 
training tools. This shot 
is from a scene being 
enacted before a train- 
ing class for Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner sales 
personnel. 


ing of the old-style textbook. We are 
thinking of a thoroughly pictured 
life-type text, with handsome wash 
drawings, lively photographs, even 
cartoons to step things up occasionally. 
We cite the case of The Pilots’ In- 
formation File, produced by Visual 
Training Corp. for the Air Service 
Command. Recently in the comic strip 
“Terry and the Pirates” it was seri- 
ously reported that Hot-Shot Charlie 
couldn’t be induced to work, so en- 
grossed was he in seeing “how the 
story came out” in The Pilots’ In- 
formation File. 

Yet this handbook, which is placed 
in the hands of all personnel on flying 
duty with aeronautical ratings, is com- 
posed of a mass of technical material, 
brightened and made palatable by clear 
text, smart drawings, streamlined lay- 
out, the whole carefully synchronized 
to make it a smooth-reading manual. 


Cost. Our main trouble here will 
be in breaking down costs between 
individual items and programming. 
The budget must be the master. You 
may want a movie, when slides will do 
just as well. Then slides it should be. 

The divisor, after all, will be the 
results in each case. With the increase 
of sales, naturally, there will be a de- 
crease in the cost of sales in proportion 
to the budget. Hence the specific cost 
is not the determining factor. De- 
pending upon the actual number of 
people whom you count on covering, 
a motion picture could very well prove 
to be the least expensive medium, 
despite the fact that its individual cost 
would far exceed any other medium 
on the list. 

In costs, it is a simple matter of 
considering your all-around program, 
selecting the best individual media, 
and then adjusting the program as it 
progresses on the basis of the increase 
in sales or the decrease in costs. 


Production time is the second 


Complete « ~e Cleaning System 
ef TOR bi 
Oi. 


bogeyman. Sometimes a medium will 
have to be sacrificed because of the 
time it would take to produce it, when 
there’s a gap in a program which must 
be filled almost immediately. For ex- 
ample, a motion picture with sound 
can take six months to write, produce, 
and print. But a slidefilm can be got- 
ten out in less than two weeks. Ex- 
igency is the boss in this case. 


Darkened room. This is a matter 
largely of convenience. Will the facil- 
ities permit darkening? Again, what's 
the use in having the best motion pic- 
ture in the world if you have no ade- 
quate space in which to screen it? 
Hence, such physical conditions should 
be taken into consideration early in 
mapping out a program, to employ 
media most suited to the average situ- 
ation to be met. 


Automatic. This term is largely 
self-explanatory. Motion pictures are 
obviously automatic, whereas slide- 
films, glass slides, etc., are manually 
operated. 


Portability is a matter of personnel 
as well as of equipment and conveni- 
ence. Your men may be sold on the 
idea of visual aids, and may very much 
want to make use of them. But if these 
aids turn out to be bulky, awkward, 
hard to carry, they may object to be 
ing made to appear like peddlers. Lug: 
ging weighty, unwieldy equipment 
can, indeed, prove very undignified. 
So let this consideration count in your 
choice of media, as it will necessarily 
have a large bearing on the effective 
use of such materials. 


Availability. Can you rent pte 
jectors locally, or borrow them? In 
many cases it may be that the people 
who are to use your materials maj 
have little or no equipment; therefore, 
other sources of obtaining such equip 
ment must be taken into account, of 
else substitutes for the media will have 


Ju 


SALES MANAGEMENT! 


John Mellema, Manager, Farmers Dairy 
Association of Portland, has this to say 
about TRANSIT ADVERTISING: “We 

are convinced that street car cards 
have proved the most efficient means 
of maintaining a trade-mark in the 
minds of the buying public”. 


TRANSIT ADVERTISING works both 
day and night. ... Let it keep your 
message before the buying public, 
in the Pacific Coast area, and thus 
make a lasting impression. 


For detailed information contact 
nearest office listed. 


Pacific Coast Transit 
Advertising Representatives 


Maynard Boyce, inc. 
Los Angeles 
Traction Advertising Co. 
Salt Lake City 
Harwood Hoyt Fawcett 
San Diego 
Pacific N. W: Transit Adv. 
Portland 
Fielder, Sorensen & Davis 


San Francisco 


Eastern Representatives 
National Transitads, Inc. 
Chicago, New York 


Western \RANSIT ADVERTISING 


BUY “THE WHOLE PACIFIC COAST”"—AS A PACKAGE 
1 CONTRACT—1 INVOICE—1 CHECK 


to be made. A survey of existing 
equipment must be considered in plan- 
ning any successful training program. 

It should also be noted that the 35- 
millimeter motion picture field tre- 
quires unionized operators; and that 
the effective use of both 16 and 35 
mm. depend to a high degree upon 
operating conditions. Thirty-five goes 
to larger audiences, 16 to smaller. 
Other media require varying degrees 
of skill. 

Costs we have discussed as to 
original production, and in theoretical 
— Let’s examine a few facts and 

gures in connection with reproduc- 


tion costs of getting your equipment 
and media into the field. 

There is no rule-of-thumb, for ex- 
ample, on the cost of producing a 
silent or sound slidefilm. The cost de- 
pends almost entirely on what goes 
into the film. Such a film can cost any- 
where from $2,500 to $5,000. How- 
ever, given some idea of what your 
message and objective are, there are 
experts in the field who can give you 
a more definite estimate. 

Naturally, the motion picture is the 
most expensive medium. Original pro- 
duction of a 16-millimeter one-reel 
picture in black-and-white can run 


TO SEE THE HOUSTON OF TOMORROW 


--- LOOK AT HOUSTON TODAY! 


Sythe 


@ Houston is the hub of the great syn- 
thetic rubber industry on the Gulf Coast, 
where millions have been invested in 
plants producing over 50 per cent of the 
nation’s supply of this vital material. 


Born of wartime need, Houston’s huge § 
synthetic rubber industry will be a 
peacetime gain and will help assure that f 
America will never again be dependent ° 


upon the rubber tree for its rubber. + 


H. Stuart Hotchkiss, chairman of th 
board of General Latex and Chemica 
Corporation, has said, “Synthetic rubber - 
is here to stay. Don’t let anyone tell you 
that when the war is over all these fine © 
plants will be discarded. We are progress- * 


ing so rapidly in our rubber chemistry © - 
that our processes may be obsolete before 
the peace comes. But the buildings, the © ~ 


instruments, the equipment will not be | 
obsolete and it is certain that synthetic | 


rubber can compete economically with ~~ 


4 


natural rubber from the Far East.” 


Synthetic Rubber is one of Houston’s 


great new industries. But it is only one « 
of many important permanent industries § 


t< 


a 


feb! 
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» 
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which have made Houston the South’s Hi 
largest market and contribute to her con- 9 


tinued rapid growth and prosperity. 


The Houston Market is sold 
when your story is told 
2 «ein The Chronicle 
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Fist |n CIRCULATION and ADVERTISING for the 32nd CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


THE HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE 


R. W. McCARTHY .THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


National Representatives 


anywhere from $3,500 to $10,000, 
Reproduction cost will run about $25 
ow reel in black-and-white. There js 
ittle or no reduction in the cost of 
quantity reproduction. Multiply, then, 
this per-reel figure by the number of 
prints which you will want to use, and 
you will have the cost of distribution 
for your picture. 

An electrical transcription should 
run anywhere from $500 to $1,000. 
This is low by the cost yardstick. 

But remember, prices vary—jobs 
vary—objectives vary. High, medium, 
and low costs are relative. They are 
measured only in relation to the ob- 
jective aimed at, and the results which 
you may expect with reasonable faith 
to obtain. 

Most of the terminology of actual 
media listed in our check-chart are 
self-explanatory. However, one term 
may be new to some of us—“motion 
slidefilm.” 


The Motion Slidefilm 


A motion slidefilm consists of 
frames of sufficient footage to syn- 
chronize with sound recorded on a 
track, eliminating the necessity for a 
separate record and bells directing the 
operator when to change the frames. 
This footage is worked up on motion 
picture film and can be run on a reg- 
ular motion picture projector with the 
sound track right on the film. This 
type of picture was developed largely 
to make use of motion picture equip- 
ment already available. By virtue of 
this form you can, if you wish, work 
in simple animations, snap in arrows 
and labels and film punctuation such 
as dissolves, wipes, and fades. 

Finally, it should be noted that no 
one of these media is, in itself, a 
panacea. Each has merits and demerits. 
Each has its particular place. Each can 
be appraised almost mathematically by 
making it run the gamut of a series 
of common denominators, or yatd- 
sticks, such as we have discussed. 

One fact, however, is characteristic 
of them all: They make learning easier 
and faster, for the simple reason that 
we'd all rather listen-and-look than 
read. | 

The United States Army has est 
mated that training time has been cut 
from 25 to 40% by use of visual train- 
ing materials, depending on_ the 
course. The Navy claims that trainees 
taught by audio-visual techniques fe 
member what they learn up to 55% 
longer. 

No wonder, then, that foresighted 
sales managers and management are 
now looking forward to putting these 
war-tested-and-proved media methods 
to work—again for industry—in sales 
and service training for a United States 
at peace. 
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The $8,000,000,000 Textile Industry: 


Is 


It Ripe for Brand Name Promotion? 


In this, the second* of a new group of articles, Mr. Cumming tabu- 


lates and discusses the factors which have led the textile industry 


to a new state of awareness of the importance of product identifica- 


tion. All signs point to intensive promotion in this field soon. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


EN an eight-billion-dollar 
industry, the second largest 
industry in the country, the 
units of which have kept 

themselves virtually anonymous, shows 
signs of its readiness to identify its 
products and shake off its anonymity 
—that’s news! And that is the situ- 
ation in the textile industry today. 
Yarn producers, mills, converters, 
manufacturers who have seen what 
modern advertising and sales promo- 
tion have done for American Viscose, 
Pacific, Dan River, Everfast, and others 
are awake to its possibilities for them. 
This awakening has been accelerated 
by the war, but the trend toward brand 
identification by textile houses had set 
in long before the war. The war's 
effect on this trend was two-fold. Gov- 
etnment orders provided the funds— 
after the long depression of the thir- 
ties—to put into effect promotion plans 
that were already in existence on paper. 
And the war emphasized the need to 
be prepared to weather whatever 
storms may break over the industry 
in the readjustment period that must 
come after the war, and the impor- 
tance of intelligent sales promotion 
in preparing for that re-adjustment. 
What, then, are the factors that 
have led the textile industry to its 
present awareness of the importance 
of product identification? What has 
made this industry ripe for the right 
kind of sales promotion now and in 
the post-war years? 
Let's examine, one by one, a few of 
the most important of these factors: 


_l. The trend toward the integra- 
tion of textile firms. There has been 
4 greater and greater tendency by firms 
in the industry to carry their operations 


* The first of Mr. Cumming’s articles 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for April 
15, 1945. Another will appear in an early 
'ssue. It will show why the textile industry 
has thus far been relatively backward in 
sales promotion. 
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through all or a number of the steps 
between the raw material and the fin- 
ished product. Firms that formerly 
produced grey goods only, for ex- 
ample, are now making finished dress 
goods as well. Textron is carrying the 
process through from yarns to finished 
goods. Walter Montgomery is selling 
finished goods. There are dozens like 
them—and the closer they get to the 
consumer the more important it is for 
them to identify the products. 


W... * 


2. The desire to assume control 
over the merchandising of their 
products is leading many firms to 
identify those products and to pro- 
mote them nationally. The well-en- 
trenched textile corporations are get- 
ting tired of having the control of 
trade-marks entirely in the hands of 
converters, cutters and retailers, whose 
investment in the industry is propor- 
tionately small. Many of the big mills 
such as Springs, Vernay, and Avon- 
dale have expressed a desire to see 
the control of trade-marks match the 
proportion of investment required to 
produce the product represented by the 
trade-mark. 


3. The development of new mer- 
chandising channels. Many retail 
outlets that formerly concentrated on 
“hard lines” have been forced by war 
shortages in their normal merchandise 
to swing over to the promotion of 
“soft line” goods. Among these out- 
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“Do they come with secret panels?” 
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lets are Western Auto Supply, Good- 
rich, Firestone, Gamble Sogmo, and 
other similar organizations. Even 
Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
have been forced to pay far more at- 
tention to textile products than they 
did wher. tires, refrigerators, stoves, 
were in normal supply. 

Some of these retail outlets had 
been in the habit of merchandising 
their “hard line” products under 
national brand names. Those that 
didn’t had developed very strong pri- 
vate brands, which they promoted 
nationally themselves and which there- 
fore gained essentially the status of 


national brands. When this habit of 
merchandising was applied to textile 
products, the textile people had a 
prime example of the advantage to 
them of product identification and 
national sla promotion. 


4. The increasing acceptance of 
national brands by retailers went 
hand-in-hand with this development. 
Regardless of the reason for this ac- 
ceptance, the fact remains that more 
retailers are using their own advertis- 
ing budgets to promote the national 
brands of their suppliers than ever 
before in history. During this period, 


9.3 Years Demand Ahead 


for WORCESTER’S Wire Cloth 
and Poultry Netting 
EE 3 | 
“The outlook is good for the Wire Cloth aa 
and Poultry Netting Industry. The stocks of HH 
Hn 6©6 these products in the distributors’ ware- ft 
E houses are practically nil, and it will take 


from two to three years to produce enough 
material to satisfy current demands and 
build adequate stocks in the mills and dis- 
4 tributors’ warehouses. 


The Industry faces no reconversion prob- 
lems as its manufactured products are the 
same in peacetime as in war.” 


— G. F. Wright, President 
G. F. Wright Steel & Wire Co. 


TTTIT 


Here is another business backlog — this time woven 
wire products — to influence the Worcester Market, 
postwar, in greater buying income. Blanket coverage 
of this market is available with the Telegram-Gazette’s 
circulation: over 130,000 Daily, and 80,000 Sunday. 
City Zone Population 235,125. City and Retail Trade 


Zones 440,770. 


th: TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BOOTH Pus&sher- 
L BLOCK ana ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 
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therefore, the alert and reasonably co. 
operative manufacturer can get retail. 
ers to spend thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of their own 
money on development of his trade. 
mark and promotion of his product, 

We must face the fact that it won't 
always be this easy. Retailers today 
know which side their bread is but. 
tered on, and they’re busy buttering it, 
But it’s true that many retailers have 
seen tangible evidence of the many 
advantages that accrue to them from 
this type of promotion, and that a 
certain proportion of them will con. 
tinue it after the back-scratching need 
for it has passed. It is also true that 
even in normal times the manufac. 
turer who knew his way around among 
retailers could get their promotional 
cooperation, and the same thing will 
be true in the post-war years. 

There are many, many examples of 
the retail promotion of national brands 
which could be cited today. We'll 
mention just one in passing. Best & 
Co., New York City, has for years 
pursued a rigid policy of promoting 
its own brands only, and of never 
pushing a national brand when it 
could be avoided. Today even Best & 
Co. is promoting such national textile 
brands as Reeves Brothers’ Byrd Cloth, 
and goes so far as to use a label in 
Byrd Cloth garments which is larger 
than the store’s own label. 


_5. The important national maga- 
zines are supporting textile brands. 
We all remember when the magazines 
used to look down their noses at the 
textile industry. Today they are ag- 
gressively promoting textiles and cul- 
tivating textile advertisers. 

Good Housekeeping has extended 
the use of its Guaranty Seal, long the 
exclusive property of “hard line” mer- 
chandise, to textile products. And ia 
addition this magazine has opened « 
textile library in order to assist co 
verters and cutters with their designing 
and fabric selection. 

The Saturday Evening Post has ot- 
ganized a series of retail promotions 
of textile products which has met with 
a high degree of acceptance from de- 
partment stores and specialty stores. 

McCall’s has revised its make-up © 
give more editorial space to textiles 
and textile products. 

In addition to this and other uew 
evidence of the attention being giveu 
to textiles by established magazines of 
long standing, notice the new publics 
tions which have recently entered the 
field with the sole purpose of pte 
moting textile. products. One of these, 
Mademoiselle, has been a particularly 
outstanding success. Charm, Glamour, 
Seventeen, and others are also doing 
an important job for the industry. 
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Everything goes on PAPER 


ee magic carpet of 
business is a sheet of paper. 
Everything that is produced — 
from raw material to finished 
product—rides along on count- 
less forms and records. 

Purchasing orders, receiving 
tecords, stock lists, job tickets, 
cost sheets, shipping forms, labels, 
bills of material, invoices are only 
a few of the many items of paper 
routine. 

The time required to handle 
this avalanche of paper work 
fepresents a big part of the cost 
of doing business. Every dollar 
cut from this cost means a dollar 
added to profit. 

A unique method of Multilith 
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duplicating will help you save 
those dollars by saving time. 
From ordinary pieces of blank 
paper, the Multilith runs the busi- 
ness form and variable informa- 
tion at the same time .. . produces 
completed records that are black 
on white and easy to read... elim- 
inates the need for carbons. And 
these records are permanent be- 
cause they are duplicated with 
lasting, non-fading ink. 

Let a Multigraph representa- 


Multi 


TRADE-MARK AEE. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Maltigraph and Multilith are Registered Trade Marks of Add 


tive show you many new ways to 
utilize Multigraph and Multilith 
duplicating to simplify office sys- 
tems, lighten work, and make 
great savings in time and money 
on repetitive paper work. Phone 
our local office or write Research 
and Methods Department of Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corpor- 
ation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales 
agencies with service and supply 
departments in principal cities 
of the world. 


raph 
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Meet WHB’s 


Paul Todd — 


of the “Radio Todds”. . . our Transmitter Supervisor 


The serious-looking, square-jawed 
slide-rule manipulator in our photo 
with the “Swing Girl” is Paul odd, 
WHB’s Transmitter Supervisor, who 
has been a commercial radio opera- 
tor since 1929 and a WHB engineer 
since January, 1930. Like his brother 
Jack Todd (formerly WHB Program 
Director, now manager of KANS, 
Wichita), Paul comes from Shenan- 
doah, Iowa .... worked during his 
school years at KMA and KFNF... 
and, later, at WMT in Waterloo. 


In 15 years at WHB, Paul has ex- 
hibited unflagging interest in the 
technical perfection of programs 
which a this station unique. 
He’s done his bit toward the war 
effort, too, as president of a company 
manufacturing quartz crystals for 
the U. S. Army Signal Corps. 


Ask him today about the current 
shows on WHB which intrigue him 


most, and he'll tell you about 
these three: 


“SONG and DANCE PARADE”—with RUSH 
HUGHES. A full hour of popular recordings, 
broadcast Mondays through Saturdays at 2 
p.m.—with popular Rush Hughes of KWK 
as Master of Ceremonies. This program has 
a 4.7 Hooperating in the October-February 
survey ...and is on its way up. 


“THE FIRST FIVE” — with RUSH HUGHES. 
Kansas City’s “best seller’’ records, as re- 
ported daily by leading retailers—together 
with their “platter mates’’, some fascinating 
and rhythmic “extras”... and the voice of 
Rush Hughes! Forty-five minutes nightly. 
Mondays through Saturdays at 6:15 p.m. Ask 
Don Davis for participation availabilities. 


“MARY JANE ON PETTICOAT LANE’. 
Daily half-hour shopping program, with style 
news and music, featuring merchandise of- 
fered by stores and shopson Kansas City’s 
famous “Petticoat Lane’. Spots available 
for minute transcriptions about products 
used by women, Mondays through Fridays, 
11:30 a. m. to 12:00 noon. 


If you want to sell the Kansas 
City market, WHB is your happy 


medium. 


For WHB Availabilities, ‘Phone DON DAVIS 
at any of these “SPOT SALES” offices: 


HOLLYWOOD .. 


Kansas City «+ 
Missouri 


KANSAS CITY ..... 
NEW YORK CITY . . . 400 Madison Avenue 
GHAEASO 2 cca 360 North Michigan ...... FRAnklin 8520 
Hollywood Blvd. at Cosmo. . 
SAN FRANCISCO .... 


KEY STATION for the KANSAS STATE NETWORK 
Wichita 
Kansas 


Scarritt Building ..... HArrison 1161 


. . « Eldorado 5-5040 


HOllywood 8318 
ff saa EXbrook 3558 


Great Bend « 
Kansas 


* Salina « 
Kansas 


Emporia 
Ka™*sas 


6. The development of synthetic 
fibers. Never before has the textile 
industry had so many new and exciting 
developments to talk about. During 
the past few years rayon has come of 
age. It has passed from its experi- 
mental stages as “‘artificial silk” to the 
point where it is a distinct fabric 
standing on its own feet. Nylon has 
been introduced. Aralac has made its 
appearance. Consumers have either 
met, or soon will meet, dozens of other 
man-made fibers and fabrics. 


Each of the synthetics has its own 
selling points, regardless of whether 
it is used alone or blended with other 
fibers. These must be explained, and 
modern sales promotion methods are 
required to do the explaining. 


But that’s not all. The synthetics are 
a stabilizing influence on the textile 
industry financially. The mill or con- 
verter or manufacturer with a sizable 
inventory of synthetic fiber or fabric is 
not at the mercy of fluctuations in the 
prices of his raw material in the com. 
modity markets. This in itself has an 
influence on sales promotion, since the 
mill owner or manufacturer is more 
inclined to promote a product which 
is stable a on which he is sure to 
show a profit, than one which presents 
certain elements of a gamble. 


More important still, the yarn man- 
ufacturer producing a synthetic fiber 
has an important proprietary interest 
in it. In the fiber he has a property 
from which he can get a maximum 
return only if he promotes it intelli 
gently. The introduction of nylon is a 
case in point. We question whether 
there is a better example anywhere of 
the value of a sound plan for the in- 
troduction of a product, followed by 
the careful execution of that plan. 


Compare the sales promotion possi- 
bilities in a fiber like nylon with those 
inherent in silk, and it’s very clear 
why the development of synthetic fi 
bers is so important in laying the tex 
tile field open to promotion. 


7. Advances in textile chemistry. 
There’s hardly a fabric made today 
which hasn’t been improved by recent 
discoveries in textile chemistry—and 
that goes for fabrics made from natural 
fibers as well as from synthetics. 

Think what this means in advettis: 
ing and sales promotion possibilities. 
A mill making shirting fabrics adds 
a synthetic resin finish to its fabric 
in order to make it crease-resistant. 
Obviously, the more the word gets 
around that this advantage has beet 
added, the more the mill can realize 
on the additional investment it is mak 
ing. And the manufacturers who make 
shirts from the mill’s fabric will also 
have a new talking point. 
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BOL OF 
ODUCT 
EXCELLENCE 


THIS TRADEMARK represents top quality and value in 
a beverage. People the world over know this to be 
true. Top quality advertising reflects the high stand- 
ards maintained in the production of COCA-COLA. 
For years we have been privileged to develop 
and produce much of the lithographed display 
material carrying those messages on the highways 
and at points of purchase—wall cards, counter 
displays, window displays, back bar displays, 24- 
sheet posters, store posters. The name FORBES, too, 
has become a symbol of product excellence during 
our 83 years of service to many American indus- 
tries. This experience can help yOu in developing 
fruitful duration and postwar advertising material. 
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A More key officials in Wash—- 
ington read TIME regularly than 
read any other magazine, however 
big its circulation. 


2. The members of Congress 
vote TIME the most important 
U.S. magazine that carries 
advertising. 


Frequently an advance in textile 
chemistry marks the only significant 
point that differentiates one fabric 
from another. Back in the ’thirties 
there was little to distinguish the silk 
used in one brand of hosiery from that 
used in another, until synthetic resin 
was — to some hosiery brands 
to make them run resistant. 

A cotton fabric with a finish which 
gives it permanent crispness or per- 
manent glaze is immediately distin- 
guished from other fabrics to which 
such finishes have not been applied. 
And as every advertising man lows, 
it is points of difference like these 
that form the basis for successful sales 
promotion. 


Furthermore, the opportunity for : 


sales promotion exists in the various 
chemical advances themselves, as well 
as in the fabrics which use them. 
Tebelizing, for — a chemical 
process for giving a fabric crease re- 
sistance, is nationally advertised by 
Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee Co. Everglaze, 
a chemical process for providing 
fabrics with a permanent glaze, is pro- 
moted nationally by Joseph Bancroft 
& Sons. Du Pont’s Zelan is a nation- 
ally-advertised, water-proof finish. 
The selling points which textile 
chemistry is adding or will add to 
fabrics include fire-retardance, water- 


A 38.1% population increase, in four years, 
means that more people are now employed, 
and MORE MONEY is being EARNED. 


i Muskogee ranks Third in State Sales Tax 
paid — indicating that MORE MONEY is 
Mi being Spent. 

A 225% gain in four years, in Bank Deposits 
. (now totaling more than 31 Million Dol- 
Ui \ars), indicates a “Backlog” for post-war 
—_ ‘ 
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repellency and water-proofness, wind- 
resistance, abrasion-resistance, and doz. 
ens of other improvements. A new 
finish, recently announced by Rohm 
and Haas, improves the transparency 
of fabrics. The war’s end will brin 
more announcements which are equally 
startling—and promotable. 


8. Intra-industry competition is the 
direct result of the impact of chemistry 
on the industry. Chemical advances 
are putting cotton mills in the position 
of making fabrics which were former. 
ly sold as serges and worsteds. Rayon 
mills are making suitings. Woolen 
mills are producing rayons. All this 
means that new products must be 
identified to new customers, through 
intelligent sales promotion, if the in. 
dividual units producing those new 
products are to market successfully. 


9. Consumers are demanding 
branded, fool-proof fabrics. This is 
a natural outcome of the multiplicity 
of new blends and terms used in tex. 
tiles and apparel. An example of the 
result of this demand is the success 
American Viscose Corp. has had with 
its Crown-Tested red light, yellow 
light and green light yarns. Consumers 
who are interested chiefly in the 
answer to the question “Will it 
wash?” go instinctively for the Crown- 
Tested green light label. 


10. New laws permit the control 
of re-sale prices by the manufa¢. 
turer. The passage of the Miller- 
Tydings Act a few years ago, which 
enabled the individual states to enact 
such laws as the Feld-Crawford law in 
‘New York State, has given the owner 
of the trade-mark control of the pric 
ing of his product straight through to 
the consumer. This eliminated the 
footballing of textile products by te 
tailers, one of the chief objections of 
many manufacturers to product identi: 
fication and promotion. 


It is important to note carefully that 
all these factors, inter-related as they 
are, are recent developments. They are 
evidence of the many new develop: 
ments which have occurred in this im- 
portant industry. This evidence is im- 
portant to our understanding of the 
place sales promotion can now play in 
the textile field when we remembet 
that advertising is essentially a report 
ing job. The news must come out of 
the industry that is being advertised 

In textiles there had been nothing 
new since the turn of the century, & 
cept for the creation of synthetic fibers 
until in very recent years things which 
made news began to happen. 

That’s where the industry stands 
today, It is creating its own news, and 
it is ready for sales promotion which 
will make important news. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Michigan led the peacetime in- 
dustrial up-turn after the last war, 
and will do the same again after 
this war is over. 


Right now, Michigan is an out- 
standing wartime market because 
of its vitally needed munitions pro- 
duction, but when peace comes, 
automobiles will take the place of 
tanks, guns and shells. 


Much of this big, active market 
is covered by the eight Booth 


* It’s going to be the same 
all ower again?! 


Michigan newspapers, with a com- 
bined daily circulation of three 
hundred and fifty thousand copies. 


Even today, under wartime dif- 
ficulties, you can promote Booth 
Michigan markets with a minimum 
of schedule restrictions. 

* 
For more information on Booth Markets, ask 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street. 
New York City 17 


John E. Lutz. 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chieago Il 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 


Service clinics build traffic, the Schick folks claim, when they suggest a dealer 
hold one. An understatement, the Macy staff might say, after this scene in the store. 


How Schick is Licking the Problem 


Of Servicing Electric Shavers 


When the home office found itself swamped with service routine, 


Schick, Inc., decided to take service to the field. A staff of techni- 


cians has been holding service clinics among dealers. The plan 


brought good results and it was established as a permanent policy. 


Based on an interview by E. M. Kelley with 


L. H. SIMMONDS 


Vice-President, Schick Service, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


URING 1944 many thousands 
of the 4 million Schick shaver 
owners in the United States 
and Canada brought their 

shavers to the Clinics operated by 
Schick in dealer establishments, for 
servicing. Some wanted only advice. A 
relatively small number needed new 
parts, which were sold to them at reg- 
ular prices. More than half — 
Schick's offer to inspect, clean, and oil 
their shavers without charge. 

The Schick Clinic program was 
launched in 1940. It is an outgrowth 
of a service plan begun in 1937, when 
35 United States branches and two 
Canadian branches were established as 
a means of decentralizing Schick serv- 
ice facilities. Schick management has 
always concerned itself with the prob- 
lem of rendering service to users of its 
shavers which are, in every sense, pre- 
cision instruments, and which need 
the care demanded by such delicate 
mechanisms. 

Originally, a service department had 
been operated at the company’s head- 
quarters in Stamford. As the number 
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of shavers in use increased, the facili- 
ties of the department were taxed to 
such an extent that the mere keeping 
of records and the handling of routing 
the work reached unwieldy propor- 
tions. It was this circumstance which 
led to the decision to have the work 
handled through branches, under the 
auspices of a separate affiliate, Schick 
Service, Inc. 

But Schick management felt that 
service should be made even more 
easily accessible—that the service sta- 
tions should be “picked up and moved 
to consumers’’ to an even greater de- 
gree. It would obviously be impossible 
to set up permanent service stations 
in each town where there were Schick 
shaver users, but it was quite feasible 
to have the service staffs of the com- 
‘we 39 branches travel about to 
owns in their areas, to set up tem- 
porary headquarters with certain key 
dealers. Upon testing, the plan worked 
so well that it became an established 
procedure. Last year 292 Clinics were 
held. 

Consumers have benefited through 


the opportunity given them to keep 
their shavers in good condition during 
a period when new ones were not 
available. The manufacturer has bene- 
fited through the good-will won from 
both dealers and consumers, and be- 
cause the plan has kept the Schick 
trade-name alive during the period 
when civilian goods could not be pro- 
duced. 

There are many Ewes in the 
Clinic plan from the dealer's angle. It 
brings traffic to his store. It establishes 
him in the eyes of the community as 
“The Schick Dealer.” He has no ex- 
pense in operating the Clinic, except 
for local advertising. The company 
sends its own staff of factory-trained 
men, key men (usually including the 
branch manager) from the branch, and 
they bring their own equipment. These 
men are paid salaries, by Schick, so 
they have no inducement to sell parts, 
unless needed for proper operation of 
the shavers. The primary purpose of 
the Clinic is to give service, nothing 
more or less. 


Accessories Then and Now 


Before the war certain accessories 
were offered for sale through the 
branches where service facilities were 
available to Schick shaver users. There 
were, for example, the Filterette (to 
suppress static on the radio caused by 
early model shavers); the World 
Traveler's Kit (with plugs for use on 
electric outlets all over the world, a 
resistance coil to cut a 220-volt cur- 
rent down to 110 volts, and three dif- 
ferent dry cell batteries to which a 
shaver could be hooked up—the 
“camper’s delight”); the “Shaver 
Pak” (Attached to the battery of a 
car, it would give off enough juice to 
operate the shaver.); several mirrors 
with magnifying and regular lens; and, 
for a while, a “pre-shave’’ lotion. 
There was also a rubber head guard. 
Then there were the two accessories 
still available, even in wartime, the 
Lubrication Kit and the shearing head 
cleaning brush. 

Because of the war, most of these 
accessories are no longer available. But 
from the first the branch service or- 
ganizations and the Clinics have been 
operated without thought of making 
money through them. Their object is 
to serve the public and to win friends 
for Schick as an organization, and for 
its dealer outlets. 

Post Exchanges have held highly 
successful Clinics, open in the eve- 
nings. Schick management believes 
that many converts to its product are 
being made among members of the 
Armed Forces, particularly in foreign 
lands where it is often difficult to 
obtain hot water for proper lathering. 
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SPONSORING STORES—POST YARNS-FATHER’S DAY PROMOTION—JUNE 9th THROUGH JUNE 16th 


Because the demand for Post Yarns is so great—only these 219 stores 


could be included to assure every store having an adequate supply. 
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Service men have also become adept at 
obtaining current for shavers through 
the many kinds of mechanized equip- 
ment they are using. The company has 
many letters in its files testifying to 
the extensive use of Schick shavers by 
groups of men, sometimes as many as 
a dozen using one shaver. 

The work of scheduling Clinics is 
handled by branch managers, who are 
asked to conduct them in cities in their 
areas, with as many different Schick 
dealers as possible. A Clinic may be 
held in a dealer's store within six 
months after an earlier one, though it 
is customary to give all good dealers 


in a territory a chance to hold Clinics, 
before repeating the cycle. Some deal- 
ers have held as many as six. As a 
rule, a telephone call or letter to a 
dealer is all that is necessary to arouse 
his interest and enlist his cooperation. 

When a dealer receives the com- 
pany’s assurance that a Clinic will be 
held in his store, he must agree to 
advertise the event in the local papers. 
Through the period the program has 
been in force, the company has an- 
alyzed such advertising copy and has 
discovered the most effective appeals, 
which have been more or less stand- 
ardized for the use of dealers. It has 


...And That Ain't Hay! 


It's cribbed Corn—part of a 100 million dollar crop that Nebraska nearly 
lost a couple of months ago. War-strained freight lines couldn't move it: 


bulging elevators were too full to receive it. 


One hundred three million 


bushels lay on wet ground, threatened with rot. 


In this emergency, the Omaha World-Herald did more than “view with 
alarm.” We front-paged a warning to farmers to get their corn off the 
ground at once, or suffer total loss. We called for volunteer labor: told 
where to get scarce materials; how to build emergency cribs. 


Because this newspaper reaches 


every other family throughout our rich 


103-county area, we got results. In just 32 days, 90 per cent of the corn 
was cribbed! The campaign’s momentum lasted until the final 10 per cent 
(11 million bushels) was saved from ruin. 


Perhaps only persons familiar with farming understand the staggering job 


that was accomplished. But every 
One Great Newspaper Influences 


advertiser understands the moral: That 
Nebraska and Southwestern Iowa! 


OWNERS. AND OPERATORS 


WORLD-HERALD 


OF RADIO STATION Kown 


Netional Representatives, O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
New York, Chicego, Detroit, Les Angeles, Sen Francisco 


Net Paid Circulation April, °45—Daily 206,340; Sunday 208,882 


been found that straightforward copy, 
stating that factory-trained specialists 
will be at the dealer's, to inspect, clean 
and lubricate Schick shavers, and that 
those owning these appliances are in- 
vited to bring them in for this service. 
The company now insists upon review. 
ing such announcement copy in ad. 
vance of its publication, if it differs 
from factory copy. 


The Wartime Picture 


Until late last year, when the War 
Production Board permitted the man. 
ufacture of shavers for service men in 
hospitals, more than 90% of Schick's 
production has been for the prosecu- 
tion of the war (chiefly oil filters and 
Stadimeters). The firm’s management 
anticipates that the changeover from 
war to peacetime production will be 
made without much difficulty. Some of 
the equipment used in making its war 
products can be used in producing 
shavers. Other equipment which will 
be needed is being checked and te. 
conditioned or replaced, in readiness 
for the post-war period. 

Contacts have also been made with 
suppliers of parts and materials, and 
the company has already placed orders, 
subject to certain regulations, so that 
the suppliers can make as definite 
plans as those Schick is making. 

Consumer advertising schedules 
have also been maintained in such 
magazines as The Saturday Evening 
Post, Life, Collier's. The agency 1s 
Arthur Kudner, Inc. Because of all 
this planning, Schick shavers should 
be coming off the assembly line soon 
after V-E Day. And, largely because 
of the Clinic program the Schick sell- 
ing organization should start function 
ing smoothly as soon as those shavers 
are available for civilian use. 
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“SELLING SIMPLIFIED” 


By Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 


This stimulating series of pocket-size ‘srofresher 
booklets will help you sell. Several hundred thousa# 
copies already distributed by executives to salesme 
and customers; as enclosure and give-away. Availa 
titles: (1) How to Say Hello. (2) Your Name P 

Glasses, (4) Calls ") 
alluses, (5) It’s About Time. (6) Man Alive. ( 
1 of seven 
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Army Selects Goods for 
Listing in Gift Catalog 


OW on the press, to be ready 
for what may come next 
Christmas, is the Army Ex- 
change Service catalog, with 

which service men and women, wher- 
ever they may be, can select and order 
gifts for the folks at home. 

Last year, California Fruit Growers 
Exchange was surprised by an invita- 
tion to offer a crate of oranges among 
the gifts, together with the jewelry, 
toys, candy, cosmetics, and flowers— 
gifts which service people would want 
to send home. 

There might be a way in which a 
manufacturer could invite the Army 
Exchange Service, headquarters in New 
York City, to invite him to offer his 
product, but the Army would pass 
upon its appropriateness. And if ad- 
mitted to the catalog, it might be ex- 
cluded next time, if there were not 
enough orders to warrant carrying it 
in a limited list of about 30 concerns. 

When invited, the guest in this ex- 
clusive catalog pays expenses—which 
in Sunkist’s case, using artwork which 
had been created for another purpose, 
came to around $1,500. The orange 
growers were not animated with 
motives of profit, or even good-will, 
but went into the thing for the satis- 
faction it would give service people. 

The results were rather eye-opening. 
Orders began coming in as early as 
October, when many service men and 
women hoped to be home by Christ- 
mas. The catalog had reached them in 
July. The Army Exchange Service re- 
layed the orders promptly to Los 
Angeles, and the fruit growers or- 
ganized to handle the business without 
disturbance to man-short wholesalers. 


IF YOU HAVEN’T 
SEEN THIS MARKET 


Youll want to know why certain 
foods, drinks, cosmetics and 
cigarettes are missing out on it. 


...For it is all around you, with 
seven billion dollars to spend on 
everything people buy anywhere. 
Yes, the Negro market is so close 
to us all that it’s easy to overlook 
it. And yet it is amazingly easy to 
teach it, too, for the Negro looks 
to his race press for guidance. 
Your advertising in his papers can 
earn his confidence, good will, and 
regular patronage. 


So no matter what your product is, 
it will pay you to write to Inter- 
state United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for the 
tacts and the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and 
growing market through economi- 
cal advertising. Write now. 
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This co-operative marketing associa- 
tion has nothing to sell consumers; 
therefore, it bought carloads of oranges 
from the packing houses of its mem- 
bers, and arranged to spot them at 25 
central points throughout the country. 

It took 32 carloads to fill 15,000 
orders. Address labels for each crate 
were typed, and sent to Railway Ex- 
press agents at points where cars were 
waiting. Express employes unloaded 
the cars and forwarded the fruit. 

Customers were located in every 
state, with a few in Canada and 
Hawaii. A flat price of $7 was made 
for a crate delivered anywhere, charges 


paid. The deal made a tidy profit, 
about $9,000, which was donated to 
the Army Service Exchange. To check 
on the reaction, 500 recipients, picked 
at random, were asked how they liked 
the gift, and whether it arrived in 
time for Christmas. Replies from 375 
were overwhelmingly favorable. So 
the exchange was invited again. 
The gift business of the Army Serv- 
ice Exchange, for the folks at home, 
is not limited to Christmas. Catalogs 
through the year help service men and 
women remember birthdays, anni- 
versaries. Easter, Mother's Day, and 
other events—but all by invitation. 
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A PROSPEROUS, 
ACTIVE MARKET 


OF OVER 200,000 wth- 


1. Retail Sales Exceeding $100,000,000 
2. Bank Deposits Of More Than $151,000,000 
3. Diversified Industries For Prosperity After 


Final Victory. 


Remember The Times-Democrat are essential if you don’t want 


to miss the largest and wealthiest of the Tri-Cities and the shopping 
heart of the entire trading area. Remember, too, that only the Times- 
Democrat have substantial home-delivered circulation in all three 
cities and the surrounding rural areas of both Iowa and Illinois. Last 
year advertisers bought 8,078,126 sales-producing lines in The Times- 
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THE FUTURE 
OF 
FROZEN FOODS 


..-Ils the future of 
frozen foods unlimited? 


Food Industries’ 
Report On Frozen Foods, reprinted 
from the magazine, gives as accu- 
rate a picture of the history and 
potentials of the frozen food industry 
as all available data permit. 


The Report complete with 35 charts 
in three colors can be had for $1. 


The 1945 edition of the Frozen Foods Directory 
is ready, too, at 50 cents each. 


FOOD 
INDUSTRIES 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 W. 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
Field | Reports from 
the 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


In the interests of resultful advertis- 
ing, Chem & Met is making field studies 
of equipment used in the chemical pro- 


cessing industry. 


These should prove useful in planning 


your own field work. 


A letter to Chem & Met indicating 
which you want will bring you reports 
on Pipes & Valves, Pumps & Compressors, 
Packing and Materials of Construction. 


You can also request to be put on the list for 
Materials Handling, Packaging Equipment and 
Containers—to be sent you when they’re ready. 


CHEMICAL 
& Metallurgical 
ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 W. 42nd ST. 
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S. A. M. to Sponsor All-Day Clinic 
On Aptitude Testing June 14 


As a result of a suggestion made in 
the February 1 issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT* that some management 
group paper a clinic on aptitude 
testing for salesmen, the New York 
Chapter of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management will spon- 
sor on June 14, a full-day conference 
at the Waldorf in New York City. 

The meeting has been planned un- 
der the direction of Albert H. Foster, 
director, Route Surveys and Market 
Analyses, Borden’s Farm Products, 
with X. F. Sutton, president, Sutton- 
Malkames, Inc., as general chairman. 
The meeting will be open to non- 
members. 

The program follows: 

MORNING SESSION 

Presiding: W. S. Allen, vice-presi- 
dent, Marathon Foundry & Machine 
Co., Chicago. 

“A Dictionary of Terms Used in 
Aptitude Testing,” Kinsey Merritt, 
general manager in charge of public 
relations, Railway Express Agency, 
Inc. 

“The Scientific Basis of Psycho- 
logical Tests,” Wallace H. Wulfeck, 
vice-president and director of research, 
Federal Advertising Agency, ‘and 
president, Metropolitan New York 
Chapter, Association of Applied Psy- 
chology. 

“Aptitude Testing in Transition— 
mt Production to Selection of Sales- 
”” David W. Cook, assistant direc- 


“oy of industrial relations, General 
Aniline & Film Corp. 
“General Electrics Sales Man- 


power Development Program,” Jean 
De Jen, manager, retail development 
and sales education, Appliance & Mer- 
chandise Dept., General Electric Co. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 

Presiding: Guy B. Arthur, vice- 
president, American Thread Co., New 
York City. 

“Aptitude Testing as a Management 
Tool,” Sidney Chamberlain, manager 
of salesmen, Kendall Co. 

Experience panel on all phases of 
selection, members of the panel: 

Gordon Bass, vice-pres. and gen. 
mgr., Hiram Walker Distributors, Inc.; 
Major R. M. Bellows, exec. officer, 
Personnel Research Section, classifica- 
tion and replacement branch, Ad- 
jutant-General’s office, War Depart- 
ment; F. K. Doscher, gen. sales mgr., 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp.; Lt. Comm. 
R. N. Faulkner, USNR, officer in 
charge, Test and Research Section, 


*Notes from an Editor’s Cuff About the 
A.M.A. Aptitude Testing Talk, page 80. 


Standards and Curriculum Div. Train- 
ing, Bureau of Navy Personnel; For- 

rest H. Kirkpatrick, director, Educa- 

tional Division, Radio Corp. of 
America; Richard H. Moulton, di irector 

of training, General Foods Corp.; 
Howard V. Phillips, merchandising | 
manager, McKesson & Robbins; 
William Rados, associate dir. , Depart. 

ment of Sales & Merchandising Edu- 

cation, Schenley Distillers Corp.; L. P. 

Shield, vice-pres., The Gran Unica 

Co.; Lee Sohn, vice-pres. & sales mgr., 
Personna Blade Co.; Thomas M. 

Stokes, staff supervisor, Field Training 
Division, Metropolitan Life Insur- 

ance Co.; Lloyd Weir, director, Sales 
Personnel and Training, The Todd 

Co. 


Wanted: 


GENERAL 
SALES - 
MANAGER 


Nationally known electronic equip- 
ment manufacturer specializing in 
two-way radiotelephone communica- 
tion and sound recording devices seeks 
a high calibre man with previous 
executive sales experience in this field 
to coordinate and supervise its entire 
sales, merchandising and promotional 
activities, Minimum salary $18,000 
plus bonus, Unlimited opportunity for 
the right man. Please write, stating 
fully background and qualifications. 


Box 2114, Sales Management, 
386 Fouth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


a0 00000000000; me eee Reem 


MANUFACTURERS 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Excellent representation is avail- 
able in the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan on industrial prod- 
ucts. Mill supply houses, plumbing 
jobbers and original equipment 
manufacturers have been contacted 
constantly by this company. Such 
accounts as General Electric, Frig- 
idaire, Allison, Wright Field, Pat- 
terson Field, etc., are accounts of 
ours. Box 2109, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Th 
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Where do people get 
most of their information? 


ia 


WN 
tay ‘ Aoesye i)! 


N... before have people been so hungry for news. Never before have 
information, facts, day-by-day guidance been so important to everybody. 
That’s why the demand for newspapers is at an all-time high...and why the reading 
of newspapers is at a new peak of intensity. @ Habitually, people turn to 
their newspapers for most of their daily information...for news of happenings 
in their own community...for the vital details of what goes on around the 
world and on the far-flung battlefronts...and for guidance about merchandise 
and services offered by retailers and manufacturers. The war, with its host of 
new problems, its many and fast-changing regulations and restrictions, has 
merely accentuated people’s reliance on newspapers for complete news and 
information. @ It’s only natural, therefore, that today newspaper advertising 
should be the surest and most economical way to inform people of 


your products and services, your wartime activities and postwar plans. 


This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., is published by the Cincinnati Times-Star in the interest of all newspapers 
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Snuc Harsor: Is your house knee-deep in clutter? Just say “yes”—thousands of other 
homes are also. For home designers have traditionally failed to provide enough 
storage space for papa’s rubbers, George’s skis, Mary’s scrapbook, Steve’s college annuals, 


and everybody’s luggage. 


Now comes “Storagewall.” Above, part of a model shown at 


Marshall Field’s, Chicago, designed for use between hall closet and living room. 


Lively Interest in “Storagewall” 
Offers Cue to Post-War Market 


Two magazines—Life and Architectural Forum—have been giving 


practical consideration to one of the home owner’s knotty problems: 


that of lack of sufficient storage space. The plan they worked out 


may open a new field for the sale of prefabricated building units. 


VERY woman knows that 

there’s a conspiracy against 
building houses with plenty of 
storage space. But if an idea 
that Life and Architectural Forum 
cooked up materializes, we will have 
houses with lots of closet room, and 
in the not-too-distant future. 

Models of a device, called a ‘‘Stor- 
agewall,’”’ have already been displayed 
at Macy’s New York City; Marshall 
Field’s, Chicago; L. S. Ayres, Indian- 
apolis; Pogue's, Cincinnati, and other 
large department stores. 


A Domestic Filing Cabinet 


Back of the development of the 
Storagewall lies an architect's survey, 
which disclosed that the average 
family stows away about 10,000 
articles. Many of these are hard to 
find when needed. Some outlive their 
usefulness, but are not thrown away 
because nobody ever thinks of them. 
Life would be much simpler if 
people’s belongings could be kept out 
of sight, but within easy access. 

Architects George Nelson and 
Henry Wright thought about these 
things. Then they designed a storage 
wall 12 inches deep, to replace the 
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four-inch partition normally used be- 
tween two rooms. Life magazine had 
one built and installed in the New 
Jersey home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Zecher, between their front hall and 
living room. Pictures of it were pub- 
lished in the January 22nd issue of the 
magazine, and housewives all over the 
land, even in foreign parts, rose up 
to call the designers blessed. 


Space Is Saved at Low Cost 


What everyone wants to know is 
whether these room-lining storage 
cabinets will be available after the 
war, and at what price? The designers 
hope tHat prefabricated ones will 
be marketed cheaply, as a series of 
individual units, to be combined as the 
purchaser wishes. 

Since there is already a space of four 
inches between the walls of the aver- 
age house, the additional eight inches 
required would reduce the size of a 
room only four inches, and the gain, 
in a 13-foot wall, would be 104 cubic 
feet of storage space. It is believed 
that it would cost about $500 to put 
such a device into an existing house, 
or $400 to include it in a house under 
construction. Most women would think 


that a low price to pay for the con- 
venience attained through such a de. 
vice. 

Retailers are understandably inter- 
ested in the Storagewall. Its effects 
may be far-reaching. If it becomes a 
simple matter to get at the vacuum 
cleaner, electric fan, backgammon 
game, outdoor dining set, camera, 
typewriter, infra-red lamp, and the 
baby’s carriage robe, perhaps they will 
be used more often. Use means wear, 
and additional purchases—and perhaps 
the purchase of accessories. With 
plenty of storage space, prospects will 
not have to say, “We can’t buy it be- 
cause we haven’t room for it.” 


Possibilities Are Unlimited 


Life’s Storagewall was designed to 
separate the living room and the hall 
closet. Into the living room side were 
built a desk (with apron opening 
down to provide writing space), book- 
shelves, radio cabinet, a place for 
records, and other compartments. Into 
the hall side were built closets for 
coats and outdoor clothing, and com- 
partments for games, and for the 
bridge table. Even the door space was 
utilized, for an umbrella rack on the 
door of the raincoat closet, and for 
tennis racket holders on that of the 
sports closet. 


But there are applications for the 
unit all through the house. A cabinet 
between the kitchen and dining room 
could have shelves, compartments and 
bins on the kitchen side, and the 
equivalent of the china closet and side- 
board on the other. A Storagewall fac- 
ing a bedroom could be made wide 
enough to accommodate dresses and 
coats. The lucky family with Storage- 
wall linings in all of its rooms should 
be able to indulge tastes for collecting 
everything from birds’ eggs to crystal- 
ware, and the pursuit of varied hobbies 
ranging from Junior's model-building 
to Dad’s photography—without undue 
clutter. 


There’s no denying that the Stor- 
agewall would cut down on the need 
for certain furniture. Its drop leaves 
can serve as desk or table. It would 
take the place of chests and drawers. 
Furniture manufacturers and retailers 
might understandably be concerned at 
the prospect, except that the floor 
space now devoted to dressers and 
chests might well be used instead for 
chairs, tables, lamps, and other pieces. 
Then, too, someone would have to 
make and sell Storagewalls. 


Reports from department stores in- 
dicate that Mr. and Mrs. Public will 
welcome the Storagewall if it is offered 
at a price they can afford. 
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IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS 
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A NATIONAL SHOW 


for your product 


FOR *37,200 A YEAR 


complete 


She wrote “Claudia” 


This is Rose Franken, creator of “Claudia.” Miss Franken 
has written 28 “Claudia” stories for Redbook so entertaining 
that a hit play and a hit movie were written around them. 
Just two of the “Claudia” novels have sold well over 
2,000,000 copies. 

Miss Franken’s fiction is just one example of the kind of 
brilliant entertainment that gathers together an audience 
of 1,500,000 families for your product's advertising (better 
than a 5.0 rating). Redbook és a national show — for your 
product. 


ot 
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OME shows entertain with music. Others with 
3 spoken words. Tis show entertains with good 
reading. It is Redbook magazine and its audience 
so enjoys it, that they spend 25c for Redbook . . . 
and three hours reading it. 

They are as discriminating, worth while, co- 
hesive an audience as any other. Yet to do an 
important job on them — with a full page in every 
one of Redbook’s 12 issues — costs only $37,200 
complete, ot $370,000! 


So even though Redbook’s space is sold out 
at the moment, it is not too early to make 
plans for the day when space is available. 


Six million—the size 
of a modern army: 


Approximately one out of every 5 
U. S. families read Redbook, Cos- 
mopolitan, and American, THE 6 
MILLION GROUP — with less than 
15% duplication. Literally, an 
army of people for your advertising 
to command—at a cost of $160,000 
for 12 full pages in every issue of 
all 3 magazines. 
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DESIGNING 
TO SELL 


(Captions read counter-clockwise) 


LEG MAKE-UP ROLLER: Known as “Smoothie”, this plastic-handled 
roller-applicator is said to apply liquid leg make-up quickly, neatly and 
evenly. One simply pours a little leg make-up on a flat plate, rolls the 
applicator through and applies it with long, even strokes. Made by Scholl 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago. It is attractively wrapped in cellophane. 


FOR MODERN VAGABONDS: The Gypsy Grill, a product designed for 
outdoor dining has an outer jacket which can be utilized for ice cubes 
and later (when cooking is going on) for boiling water. Charcoal briquets 
are the suggested fuel. Comes complete with poles for carrying and 
setting up equipment. It is manufactured and distributed by Alva T. 
Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis., developers of the Smith electric roaster. 


LARGER SIZE SEAFORTH TOILETRIES: Here Seaforth’s Little General 
staggers under the load of the new giant-size Seaforth jug, an addition 
to Alfred D. McKelvy Company’s line of toiletries for men. One set 
containing large jugs of the lotion and cologne is offered at present. 


POST-WAR VAPORIZER: Designed by Brooks Stevens for Spartan Co., 
Minneapolis, this new product is called the automatic electric steam 
vaporizer and humidifier. Special safety features eliminate the burning 
or scalding hazards of the old-type vaporizers. Current shuts off entirely 
when water is gone. The top is silvery satin-brushed aluminum and body 
is made of special Durez plastic. All parts are said to be non-corrosive. 


FUNCTIONAL PACKAGING FOR CUTLERY: Flint Hollow Ground Cut- 
lery, produced by Ekco Products Co., Chicago, now has a new protective 
sheath. Appearing on the sheath is an actual size facsimile of the blade 
contained. Thus the knife wanted for the carving job at hand can be 
selected quickly. On the reverse side are the instructions, “How to Keep 
This Knife Sharp and Beautiful.” The sheath is of rich burgundy fabric. 
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WESTERN HOMETOWN SHARE OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
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What are you doing about this 


6-BILLION DOLLAR MARKET? 


—You may be missing Two Thirds of it 


In the 11 Western States— } America’s THIRD GREATEST SALES AREA 
Look and see what you are doing with the primary market .. . 6 BILLION A YEAR | 


~—the Hometown Daily Newspaper Market— where two where two thirds of all retail sales 
thirds of ALL Retail Sales are made! are made in the HOMETOWN MARKET 


Only the Hometown Daily Newspaper covers this market— Only 


let us show you exactly why. ONE ORDER is all you need. 
tee k 


Hometown Market Sales for YOUR product-group are THE HOMETOWN 


shown in the new booklet “HOW TO SELL—AMERICA’S THIRD 


GREATEST SALES AREA” DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Write us for it today. Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers, e k 
625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California. covers this primary mar et 
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RCA- Victor Dealers Expand Sales 
Under “Cafeteria” Merchandising 


Borrowing an idea from books, china, and packaged foods, RCA 


tested the practicability of self-service record departments among 


its dealers. Results were excellent. Now the company offers a com- 


plete plan and suitable display fixtures for converting phonograph 


record sections to utilize these modern merchandising techniques. 


FURTHER indication that the 

self-selection method of mer- 

chandising phonograph rec- 

ords is here to stay is the 
country-wide dealer response to RCA 
Victor's three special devices for nab- 
bing “impulse” sales. Another bit of 
conclusive evidence is the increasing 
demand for the company’s two-volume 
manual, ‘‘Self-Selection Merchandising 
of Records,” according to John L. 
Hallstrom, Merchandise Manager, 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 

The three new and revolutionary 
counter selling aids are called the 
Single Record Merchandiser, Single 
Record Displayer, and the Dividender. 
Their use in a record department, it 
is being proved, stands for plus sales 
in the single record market just as 
colorful, prominently displayed albums 
upped volume by selling several rec- 
ords in one unit. 

The manual not only explains the 
sales advantages to be enjoyed by the 
self-selection method of merchandis- 
ing, but also guides the dealer in a 
sound application of its principles to 
his particular store or department. 


The Helen Gunnis Shop, Milwaukee, has an ideal layout for self-selection mer- 
inviting appointments 
average 


chandising. Its harmonious, 
encourages browsing, fattens 
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The rapid dealer acceptance of this 
revolutionary method of selling rec- 
ords is somewhat startling in view of 
the many objections RCA Victor met 
when they began to earnestly recom- 
mend it two years ago. Some people 
countered that in their opinion, while 
self-selection was being used succes- 
fully in the merchandising of many 
types of products, it would not be 
practical for records. They felt that 
theft and breakage would be too high, 
that the salesperson was too important 


a factor in a sale, that the space re. 
quired would be too great. 

Despite these arguments RCA 
Victor sales executives remained cop. 
vinced that the conventional record 


in the selling of perishable or glass. 
packaged foods, they reasoned it could 
be applied to the record business, 
They determined to put the self. 
selection method to actual test—if 
possible in a major and progressive 
department store. They succeeded in 
making arrangements with Wieboldt's 


Northtown Store in Chicago. Two. 


thousand square feet were assigned to 
them in the Annex. 


lowed—one which, it was felt, would 


The Merchandiser, 
one of RCA Victor’s 
counter selling aids, 
stands for plus sales 
in the single record 
market. Ten different 
compartments each 
hold as many as six 
10” or 12” singles. Il- 
lustrated title strips 
which easily can be 
inserted in the slots 
attract customer atten- 
tion — nab unbeliev- 
able amount of sales. 


attract buyers, 


sale. Sound booths are in 


open display 
balcony. 


most likely encourage customers to ex- 
plore the department. Special fixtures 
and tables were employed for the mass 
display of merchandise. This test de- 
partment displayed only the colorful 
Victor albums and classical single 
records, while the store’s own regulat 
record department continued to opet- 
ate in the conventional manner. 


The test revealed that the sales of 
the RCA Victor self-selection depatt- 
ment surpassed those of the store's 
conventional department. In the face 
of this the store’s management became 
enthusiastic and wished to continue 
the tests and experimentation. 

This first practical test answered the 
most fundamental question of all that 
might be asked about self-selection of 
records. Customers were practically 
unanimous in their approval. 


“Every time I come here I buy mot 
than I intended to.” 
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FOR THE 200 DAYTIME QUARTER HOURS, 


8 A. M. TO 6 P. M. MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, 
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ACCORDING TO HOOPER—1944 COMPARED WITH 1943 


Same station, same rates, same market... only 
a larger share of it ... That's what KXOK 
advertisers are getting. Their average in- 
crease of daytime listeners gained nearly 
30% in 1944. That the same C. E. Hooper sur- 
vey revealed an average daytime audience 
loss for all other network-affiliated stations 
in St. Louis makes this KXOK gain even 

more impressive ... Yes, the trend is to KXOK, 
because alert advertisers are respond- 


ing to bonus audiences. 


KOK 


SAINT LOUIS -1, MISSOURI 
Owned & Operated by the St. Louis Star-Times 


630 KIL. © 5000 WATTS © FULL TIME © BASIC BLUE NETWORK 


Affiliated with KFRU, Celumbia, Me. Represented by Johan Bieir G Compeny— 
Offices in Mew York @ Chicage @ St. Lewis @ Les Angeles @ Sen Francisce 


“It makes it easy for one who 


period RCA Victor constantly wrought 
doesn’t know much about music.” 


improvements in the method by study- 


Equally significant is the fact that ing and revising operating procedures 
loss from breakage and theft did not —_and physical facilities. 
materially increase. In addition, the During the Convention of the 
problem of stock disorganization which = National Association of Music Mer- 
dealers originally thought was a draw- _— chants last July it was clearly evident 


back to self-selection did not loom that self-selection merchandising for 
importantly—especially in the fact of records had really clicked. Dealers 


the marked jump in sales volume. crowded the RCA Victor booth where 
Similar tests followed in. other re- plotting paper, miniature blocks and 
tail outlets in various cities proving small-scale fixtures permitted them to 
that self-selection merchandising defi- _ re-design their record departments. 
itely permitted sales people to make In order that Victor dealers in gen- 


more sales and created greater cus- eral and RCA Victor could best 
tomer satisfaction. All during this test _ talize on this method of merchandis- 


_| KFH Wichita 


An average day at Buck’s, Inc. Wichita’s four department 
kd stores retail sales in 1944 amounted to sopronineee’? 
$20,000,000. They tell their shopping news over K 


Count on>100,000,000, over-the-counter 


Everyone knows that the Wichita market is a standout today 
with millions in war industry payrolls. But when conditions 
become normal, you can count on solid retail sales over Wichita’s 
up-to-the-minute selling counters. 


The reason has always been apparent to solid-minded time 
buyers who know the great Southwest. They know some sec- 
tions depend alone on oil; some alone on wheat; some on agri- 
culture or cattle... but Wichita, that solid section of Kansas’ 
biggest and richest market, is enriched and perpetuated by all 
four to which is added solid industrial growth. 


Although Wichita’s retail sales reached $102,162,086 in 
1944, Wichita retailers predict new increases in 1945. Your 
share is waiting for you on that selling station for Kansas’ 
richest market. 


K z oe THAT SOLID 70N 


WICHITA 
Wichita Is a Hooperated City 
CBS « 5000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT Stitt 
CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE |9F* eT 


ing, the two-volume manual wa; 
devised. To date over 3,500 of these 
manuals have been sent to distributors 
for redistribution to the dealers. 
Volume I explains that while many 


Latest of the self-selection aids is The 
Dividender. It ups single record sales, 


dealers have used open display fixtures 
to promote the sales of albums tela- 
tively few have tried to use open dis- 
play and self-selection in the promo- 
tion of single classical records. It 
points to the tests to prove that by the 
use of the proper kind of fixtures self- 
selection merchandising can bring the 
dollar volume on single records close 
to the volume produced by albums. 
It then proceeds to recommend 

types of racks and shelves for single 
records as well as for albums. Listen- 
ing facilities for customers and the 
fixture requirements for various size 
departments are discussed. Volume | 
also devotes considerable space to the 
importance of store arrangements and 
recommends the use of miniature 
models and equipment in laying out a 
floor plan. As it states, each store 
presents somewhat different problems, 
but it is desirable that these funda- 
mental features of good arrangement 
be incorporated in the plans: 

1. Symmetrical layout. 

2. Wide aisles. 

3. Modern display fixtures and equip- 
ment. 

4. Low fixtures in the center, so that 
the whole department can be seen 
from any point. 

5. Attractive and orderly arrangement 
of display and stock. 

6. Harmony of color and form so tha 
the whole department makes # 
pleasant picture. 

7. Plenty of light so that merchandis 
can be seen to advantage. 

8. Concentration of stock in the small 
est floor space possible. __ | 
“Self-Selection Merchandising © 

Records” also reminds the merchasl 

of the importance of proper groupins 

of stock and of classification headings 

The chapter titled “Control of In 
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“U.S., Russia May Ask Votes Equal 
British.” This headline (in the 
New York Herald Tribune for 
March 29, 1945) was the first the 
world knew about it. Even top 
assistants in the State Department 
didn’t know it. The White House 
and the State Department called 
quick conferences, thanks to the 
story . . . thanks especially to 
Herald Tribune Washington chief 
Bert Andrews who wrote it. 

Only a week before that, An- 
drews had been tilting with the 
War Department over another 
Herald Tribune story that “one of 
the wisest men in the government 
had said the Army had been back- 
ward in admitting its mistakes.” 

Andrews later listened to—and 
gave—the War Department’s side of 
the story—then had the satisfaction 
of seeing one of the criticized gen- 
erals quickly call a press luncheon. 

Next day came phone calls from 
several men high in government. 
His stories, he was told, had served 
the purpose of clearing the air. 
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CHIEF OF THE WASHINGTON BUREAU OF THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Bert Andrews has a habit, almost 


a weakness, for 
government officials categorical 
questions . . . putting the answers 
with known facts . . . then seeing 
how the results add up. A native 
of Colorado, a Stanford alumnus, 
a reporter and re-write man by 
trade, he became chief of his 
paper’s Washington Bureau in 
June °41—just after completing a 
term as Albany correspondent. 
He’d been head Herald Tribune 
man at Washington but two 
months when he announced to the 
world that the late President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister 


asking various 


Churchill were conferring at sea 
and had been joined by the highest- 
ranking American military chiefs. 
He got that story by the adding-up 
process. 

His taking the known facts, tick- 
ing them off and making them 
total—runs all through Andrews’ 
reports and gives them consistently 
high readership — especially among 
news men. The same goes for his 
numerous Washington staff. A 
Herald Tribune capital reporter 
usually has a regular beat, but 
keeps on the look-see for exclusive 
details. Hence, if his (or her) 
assigned story is dull or slow-devel- 
oping, he digs in other fields for 
other angles. The new angle may, 
and often does, develop into a 
totally new and exclusive story. 

The Andrews add-up technique 
goes far to explain why this New 
York newspaper is read all over 
official Washington . . . when official 
Washington wants news of itself 

. . and all over the United States, 
for capital news in the making. 


NEW YORK 


=) 


Herald Tribune 
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Don’t let your catalog get lost on buyers’ shelves ... . side 
tracked . . . hard-to-find-and-identify. It’s so easy to make 
it stand out with a handsome, substantial NATIONAL LOOSE 
LEAF COVER ... attractively back stamped for quick iden- 
tification and reference. The “BIRD” catalog illustrated is a 
good example. 


This is only one of the many advantages of NATIONAL 
LOOSE LEAF COVERS for your new catalogs, price lists, and 
manuals. There are many others, such as... 


%& EASY ADDITION AND REMOVAL OF PAGES , , . up-to-the-minute o& 
changes in merchandise and prices. 


sk AMPLE ROOM FOR EXPANSION ... 
catalogs, which may start small and grow fast. 


most important in new post war 


%\& IDEAL FOR INDEXING... 
for instant reference and quick finding of data. 


more necessary than ever in days ahead 


3% CONVENIENCE OF OPENING ... sheets lie flat for quick edsy reading. 


%* SAVING IN PAPER... specific pages for specific purposes ... no waste. 


Let us help with your catalog planning ... the 
LOOSE LEAF way. Write us for information and ad- 
vice or, if you prefer, our representative will call. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF LOOSE LEAF COV 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 

CHICAGO BOSTON 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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ventory” is rich with time-saving and 
trouble-saving hints on marking mer- 
chandise and on how to keep an ac. 
curate stock control ledger. 


Another chapter deals exclusively 
with personnel, defining the principal 
duties of the sales people as follows: 


1. To continually circulate through the 
department and assist customers 
whenever necessary. 


2. To do creative selling by suggest. 
ing related merchandise. 


3. To wrap merchandise and handle 
all customer transactions. 


4. To replenish the display shelves 
from the reserve stock. 


5. To return records from the tables 
near the listening booths to their 
proper racks. 


6. To keep the display racks orderly 


and attractive. 


A Continuing Study 


Volume II should be called “Self- 
Selection Merchandising in Pictures” 
because it consists chiefly of about 20 
illustrations of scale model store lay- 
outs which encompass practically every 
type of store and problem which might 
be encountered in planning a layout. 
It also highlights the use of those 
special fixtures for the effective counter 
display of single classical records. 

The Single Record Merchandiser, 
the first of the selling aids to be pre- 
sented for the self-selection selling of 
single classical records, has 10 differ- 
ent compartments, each holding as 
many as six ten-inch or twelve-inch 
records. Bright colored, illustrated and 
changeable title strips attract the eye, 
and customers go for singles they 
otherwise might never think of. Inas- 
much as this is a permanent display 
cabinet, RCA Victor and the distribu- 
tors absorb much of the initial cost 
for the benefit of the dealer. 

The Single Record Displayer has a 
streamlined base which accommodates 
the same eye-catching title strips em- 
ployed in the Merchandiser. It may be 
used most advantageously for single 
classical records with seasonal appeal 
or for small-space display on the 
counter, shelf or in the window. 


The latest of the three selling aids 
| is RCA Victor’s Dividender. Its put- 
| pose is to create additional dividends 
| in plus business for the dealer. One 
Dividender display is supplied to the 
dealer, at no extra cost, in with each 
box of 25 records of a special feature 
number. Impressively illustrated and 
colored, the Dividender wins a prom- 
inent spot and piles up the volume 
sales on single discs. 

RCA Victor has plans for other 
selling aids which will follow through 
on the self-selection trend. 
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Henry Cross, Sales Executive, Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, R. I. 
discusses a proposed sprinkler installation with William Kelley, Pur- 
chasing Director, American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, N, ¥, C. 


WHAT P. A.’s DON'T KNOW, WILL HURT YOU! 


“Do you think I'd try to sell a sprinkler installation — 
an item involving major capital outlay —without first 
selling the P.A. on my product’s performance, my com- 
pany’s reliability?” asks Henry B. Cross, Grinnell Sales 
Executive. 

“If I did, I wouldn’t get to first base. 

“In my book, it’s the Purchasing Agent whom indus- 
try usually holds responsible if anything goes sour on 
important purchases like these. So naturally he’s in 
there from the word go seeing to it that his specifications 
are met.” 

Salesmen understand the importance of the P.A. in 
capital goods purchasing! In all purchasing! 


As a result, they never waste time beating around the 
bush. They take the short route to sales...through the 
P.A. 

To you, as an advertiser, this same short route is also 
open. By using PURCHASING -with its guaranteed 
paid circulation — you can reach practically every worth- 
while centralized Purchasing Department in industry. 

a * es 


Get the facts on how to get the P.A. behind your product — 
write PURCHASING, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill; Leader Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Represen- 
tatives, Mills Bldg., San Francisco 4; Pershing Square Bidg,, 


Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
ABP) 


A CONOVER-MAST 
PUBLICATION 
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What Makes a Disgruntled Salesman ? 


Prize Letters Give 12 Answers 


Herewith four more letters which won $25 prizes in Sales Manage- 


meut’s contest for the best brief expressions covering unfair prac- 


tices in dealing with salesmen. The first group of letters appeared in 


Sales Management for May 1; the others will appear June 15. 


(Readers are referred to the articl 
“What Makes a Disgruntled Salesman? 
Prize Letters Give 12 Answers,” which 
appeared in the May 1 issue, for a sum- 


mary of the trends revealed by the letters | 


entered in the SALES MANAGEMENT com- 
petition—The Editors.) 


Scores House Policies 


That Engender Fear 


By Pat Branin 


Account Executive, Don Lee 
Broadcasting System 


Many salesmen fail because of fear, 
and some business firms engender that 
fear through a misconception of the 
problems of merchandising. 

Modern sales technique seems to be 
based upon psychological trickery. The 
system works, unfortunately, if success 
is measured by the immediate order 
instead of soundly based good-will. 
But, this sort of success can only end 
in a snare wherein the firm’s directors, 
the sales manager and the salesman 
are confronted by the ultimate quota 
and sales records suddenly become the 
property of the golden past—things 
to be spoken of in whispers when the 
dear, yr heydays are disinterred. 

A few firms, a very few firms—bless 
their lonely hearts—have learned the 
wisdom of basing quotas upon accurate 
market data and have thrown wishful 
thinking out the window. This has 
done much to ease the handicap of 
false pressure . . . and believe me, an 
inflated quota is a burden no salesman 
can bear for long. But it has by no 
means abolished all the other nameless 
fears that haunt the harassed peddler. 

What are some of these fears? 
Well, of course the feeling of insecur- 
ity is the basis of most of these de- 
moralizing influences. They may start, 
however, from any number of stimuli 
—from a lack of confidence in the 
product, through varying degrees of 
imperfect training, up to the unfair 
quota and a general dislike of the sales 
manager. 

These fears, without exception, are 
an unnecessary evil. Most sales man- 
agers admit this, yet they seem in- 
credibly obtuse in seeing the compara- 
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tively simple cure. Furthermore it is 
a recognized fact that fear makes the 
salesman attach undue importance to 
the success of each individual sale. 
When this happens it is just plain, 
cussed, human nature to forget the im- 
portance of good-will and concentrate 
on getting the business now—at any 
cost. 

It is just as important to recognize 
the cause of the feeling of insecurity, 
which is the very fountain head of 
fear, as it is to recognize the cure. The 
first step of the cure is made when the 
employer recognizes the salesman as 
the strongest link joining the sales out- 
let with the source of supply. He’s 
really an important guy with a terrific 
potential for educating the customer 
and building a friendly relationship 
for the firm. 

Placing the salesman in this true 
perspective surely brings about a more 
ae end than simply getting the 
orders. Yet, if the salesman is reduced 
to the status of a hounded order-taker 
—as is usually the case—he is made 
heir to fear and sooner or later he is 
likely to impart his disturbing lack of 
confidence to the firm’s most valued 
customers. 

The next logical step for the sales 
manager to take is one which will 
enable the salesman to see his job for 
what it is. Adopting a fair policy to- 
ward salesmen is not enough. If the 
sales manager remains inarticulate, the 
plan will be obscure and the salesman 
will continue to be fair prey to un- 
certainty. 

The average sales manager gushes 
like a geyser during his inspirational 
talks, and inspirational letters flow 
from his facile pen like a spring 
branch in Chinook time. But how 
often does he take Bill Jones into the 
inner sanctum and point a positive 
and reassuring finger at the future— 
said future containing same Bill Jones, 
surrounded by all the good things in 
life, with a rose-covered cottage and 
all that—as a reward for forward look- 
ing, honest dealing with his accounts, 
and not for the order blanks which 
are filed and forgotten? 


What salesman wouldn’t find real 
and lasting inspiration in that kind of 
talk? And what sales manager would. 
n’t achieve new heights if he would 
make the conquest of fear his aim in 
dealing with his men? But, alas, when 
Bill wants to know about the prob. 
abilities of the future the sales man- 
ager usually becomes as coy as a vestal 
virgin and as vague as a weather-cock 
in the doldrums. 

Salesmen are people, and as such 
they are either good, bad or indifferent, 
As such they should be selected, 
trained and tried like any other em- 
ploye in any other department. The 
other employes £vow their future with 
the firm can be made secure by their 
own sincerity, loyalty and the sweat 
of their brows. 

But all too often the poor salesman 
is sent forth with his mind reeling 
under a barrage of platitudes and his 
inner ear ringing with an unspoken 
admonition to make good—or else. 

I contend that any firm can help 
secure its own future by showing 
enough confidence in its salesmen to 
assure them that—come the next de- 
pression—Bill Jones will stay on the 
payroll and be able to meet the mort- 
gage on his rose-covered cottage. 

Under this kind of treatment the 
bad salesman will probably turn out 
rather better than fair; the indifferent 
salesman will be good, and the star 
will burst forth a super nova. In the 
case where the individual fails to re- 
spond to frank assurance of a square 
deal the sales manager can quickly lop 
off names from the afore-mentioned 
pay roll, and the sooner the operation 
is performed the better for all con- 
cerned. 

The organization that agrees with 
this policy but has hesitated to com 
mit itself definitely will do well to 
formulate a clear-cut plan in black and 
white terms which a salesman caf 
understand and believe. The firm that 
has not yet made up its corporate mind 
had better get off the fence, on one 
side or the other, and be rid of the 
stifling fabric of vague “oan and 
amiable deception which keeps a sales 
man dangling like a puppet on @ 
elastic cord. The firm that flatly refuses 
to assume any responsibility deserve 
our respect because its policy is # 
least clear and honest—a good sales 
man is a sucker:to tie up with such 
an outfit. 
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Limitation of Earnings 
Discourages Salesmen 


By G. B. CoLeswortny, Jr. 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 


One of the most serious of the un- 
fair policies embraced by a large seg- 
ment of American industry in dealing 
with salesmen consists of what I choose 
to describe as arbitrary limitation of 
earnings. It is a considered approach 
to a recognized problem and is sup- 
posedly based on sound business 
principles. 

The condition is most prevalent in 
some of the larger organizations where 
silesmen are compensated through the 
medium of a drawing account or base 
salary plus commissions. A given rate 
of commission is established at the 
outset and is supposedly applicable to 
all business produced by the salesman 
during the accepted accounting period. 
Theoretically, there is no limit to earn- 
ings, a premise which younger men 
are willing to accept at first blush 
without question, but bitter experience 
ultimately proves nothing to be farther 
from the truth. In due course the in- 
dividual reluctantly comes to the con- 
clusion that his future has already been 
determined in the past by what appears 
to him as an obscure procedure called 
job evaluation. Whether understood 
or not, the practical result is income 


-[ limitation, a hay-making punch in a 


vulnerable quarter. 


Methods commonly employed to 
achieve this infernal objective are two 
in number. By the first, substantial 
customers over whom the salesman has 
labored long and lustily to develop are 
reclassified as “house accounts,” some- 
times 100%, or 50%, or less fre- 


“quently 25%, to the end that he 


tapidly loses interest in their continu- 
ing productivity. The second involves 
application of the established com- 
mission rate on sales volume only up 
to the point where base salary or some 
theoretical budgeted income figure is 
justified, with the rate on any addi- 
tional increment of volume being 
arbitrarily scaled down or eliminated 
entirely (expediency the criterion). In 
some instances the two methods are 
combined. 


Now how does the salesman react 
to such a policy? That it can have any- 
thing other than an adverse effect upon 
his present or future productivity 
seems beyond the realm of reasonable 
Possibility. A sense of frustration 
would appear to be inevitable. In spite 
of all the copy-book maxims, indi- 
Vidual industry does not provide its 


h such 


M ENT 


Own just rewards, the salesman feels, 
and on occasion over-zealousness may 
even react to his ultimate disadvantage. 
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His company just doesn’t want him to 
earn more than a_ pre-determined 
amount. Regardless of innate ability 
or willingness to work, he is scaled 
down to standards established for the 
majority, which too often means they 


are standards of mediocrity. There is . 


no incentive to plug, once par has been 
attained. A coasting technique is ac- 
quired, discouragement follows, and 
trom then on he is easy prey to com- 
plete demoralization. 

‘the potential sales manager—the 
energetic, intelligent salesman—does 
not dislike commission or other incen- 


tive types of compensation. He realizes 
that he needs some form of pressure 
to maintain peak performance. Further- 
more, being somewhat of an egotist, 
he likes to produce, to set himself 
apart from those less gifted. But he 
insists that the system under which he 
works must be soundly conceived and 
equitably administered. 

A salesman laboring under the 
psychological handicap of an arbitrary 
limitation of earnings policy not only 
destroys his own effectiveness in short 
order, but also may well injure the 
reputation of his company with the 


IS NO PUZZLE/ 


Because it has no reconversion problem! Lawrence pro- 
duces worsted cloth for war today, will produce worsted 
cloth after Victory. No costly reconversion, no shifting 
population, continued high purchasing power. Here’s a 
stable industrial market with the highest manufacturing 


payroll per 1000 population in Massachusetts! 


Lawrence people read the EAGLE-TRIBUNE—the only 
daily devoted exclusively to Greater Lawrence. 82% 
home-delivered it reaches 9 out of every 10 homes in 


the ABC City Zone population of 124,849. 


It’s your most effective medium 
in selling the Greater Lawrence 
Market 


the EAGLE- TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO. -NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


. 
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* IN CIRCULATION 
* ADVERTISING VOLUME — 
* EDITORIAL INFLUENCE | 
* AND LEADERSHIP: 


ACKNOWLEDGED AS LEADER IN THE DEALER FIEL 
BY MANUFACTURERS OF BUILDING MATERIAL 


s. 


45,832 EXTRA READ 


12,391* dealers read and 
then route their copies of 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 
to key employees—45.832 
extra readers per issue! 


sy fie . 
inca sr te 0a tg itt ii nN 


(See the BSN “3.7” Readership Survey) 
* ABC STATEMENT. November 1944 


Progressive dealers like Nassau-Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corp. 
| Huntington, L. |., have been and will continue to offer postwar, a 
| complete kitchen merchandising service, including refrigerators 
and ranges. 
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trade. In most cases he is the only 
representative of his company whom 
the customer ever gets to know. To 
the customer he is the company. A fair 
compensation system free from arbi- 
trary limitations and providing just 
reward for all varying degrees of 
human productivity would appear to 
rank high on the list of conditioning 
factors essential to a healthy outlook. 


Short-sightedness, or preferably un- 
enlightened selfishness, the root of so 
many of the problems which Amer. 
ican business inflicts upon itself, seems 
to me the basic reason why manage- 
ment has overlooked, or deliberately 
avoided, truly realistic consideration of 
this abortive policy which wrecks so 
many otherwise well conceived sales 
programs. The lure of an extra dollar 
of profit today diverts attention from 
the creation of conditions conducive 
to individual growth and productivity, 
in short to over-all well-being of the 
organization with all the extra years 
of extra profits which are involved. 


Should Territories Be 
Cut in Boom Times? 


By Topp CrawForp 
Chicago, IIl. 


Of the many unfair policies in deal- 
ing with salesmen, one generally over- 
looked, and far too frequently present, 
is that of capitalizing prosperity. 

Capitalizing prosperity is simply the 
division of a salesman’s accounts or 
territory, based upon business obtain- 
able in lush times. There are many 
motives for such a step, but the fact 
that the territory is divided in good 
times indicates that the plan is gen- 
erally unsound. 


In every business boom one will 
find many factors which are unusual 
and short-lived. These variables cannot 
be incorporated in any long-term 
program of sales effort. 


After the prosperity period ends, 
the salesman’s new territory is found 
to be too small, either in purchasing 
activity or number of accounts, to af- 
ford a decent standard of living. The 
territory should have been set up on 
the average business expected in the 
normal, or average years. 


A seller’s market is a temptation 
for sales management to exploit the 
more active trading areas. And this 
always means more concentrated sales 
coverage, resulting in more salesmen 
being assigned to the market involved. 
Sometimes the cause is traced to greed 
on the part of sales executives—to 4 
bonus plan which is conducive to ¢& 
ploitation. Almost without exception, 
the blame is attributable to manage 
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BEHIND THIS 


...is a promising picture for those 


who sell BEER, WINES and LIQUORS 


From Hawaii comes this toast —“Here’s to the vint- 
ners, brewers, and distillers on the Mainland. May they 
never forget that their well-known brand names are 
always a welcome sight in Hawaii!” 

It’s a timely toast and the land from which it comes 
reveals some startling statistics. Today Hawaii has a 
civilian population of half a million with nearly 65 per- 
cent concentrated in Honolulu City and County. With 
the Armed Forces, whose number is a military secret, 
this population spent $389,000,000 on retail sales during 
1944... a 105 percent increase over 1941. According 
to U.S. Dept. of Labor figures, the annual average gross 


If you need help in “‘looking behind the Hawaiian Scene”’ 
and information about sales representatives and distrib- 
utors in Hawaii, write to Special Service Department, 
Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, T.H., or O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., 
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New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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OUR SALES M* 


HAWAIIAN 


\ 


Hanalei Valley 


SCENE... 


income of the working class family in Hawaii is $4,980. 


All this adds up to one thing! It’s time to Pin-up 
Hawaii on your sales map. With such a promising pic- 
ture, you can do it enthusiastically and confidently. 


Last year 18 manufacturers of alcoholic beverages 
found that it paid to advertise in the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin. For in Honolulu where the concentrated pop- 
ulation of Hawaii is, the Star-Bulletin has a carrier 
delivery to practically every Honolulu home every 
evening! 
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Variety Vies 
for Vegetables! 


Millions of gardeners 
storm Variety’s counters... 
not only seeds but garden 
tools and nursery stock... 
even gardenia plants be- 
come a part of “impulse 
buying? 


Cornet 5-10-25 Stores (53 of °em on 
West Coast) will use more of these 


8-ton trailer trucks after the war to C. S. Chamberlain, F. W. 

speed up deliveries. Woolworth N. Y. Dist. 
Mgr. retires. Succeeded 
by H. W. Frank. 


Headquarters for Variety Store 
Marketing Data 


W/Z SYNDJCATE STORE 


79 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


ment—one rarely hears of a salesman 
willingly relinquishing territory. 
Properly assigned territories and an 
incentive, or commission type of pay- 
ment assure the salesman of an in. 
come which strikes the best balance 
to current living costs. It has attracted 
the most imaginative, energetic, in. 
telligent young men—men who wid. 
ened the bottle-neck of distribution. 


Are We “Selling” Too 
Much High-Pressure? 


By Davin R. OsBorNE 


Training Director, 
Studebaker Corp. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Nothing has done more to give 
salesmanship a black eye than the two- 
word cliche “high pressure.” 

Talks with hundreds of young men 
on the subject of selling as a career 
have given me a strong impression that 
not even their doubts about the secur- 
ity of the job arise from what they have 
heard about compensation methods. 

Even more have shied away because 
they had so often heard terms like 
“aggressiveness,” “knocking ’em cold,” 
and “high pressure” used as if they 
were the first requirements in sales 
success. 

Some shied away because they didn’t 
like the idea of force that was implied. 
They thought it undignified. They 
figured that they couldn’t be happy in 
a job that required stuffing their toes 
into the cracks of housewives’ doors. 

Some didn’t mind the idea, but 
didn’t think they could learn to do it. 


In general, we employers of sales- 
men have seemed to blame prospective 
salesmen—either for an erroneous in- 
terpretation of the job or, more often 
perhaps, for “not having the guts’ to 
be “aggressive” and “hard hitting.” 
At any rate, we hadn’t done much 
under pre-war conditions to counterat! 
the impression that “high pressure 
selling” was a term of admiration. 


Oh, of course, this wasn’t universal. 
A few of the more uniformly success 
ful employers of house-to-house sales- 
men were teaching salesmen that tt 
was good business to step back, rather 
than forward, when a_ housewife 
opened the door. But “high pressure 
was still a trade term of considerable 
respectability. 

Apparently, it was often really io 
tended to convey the ideas of energy. 
enthusiasm, and_beef-iron-and-wint. 
But, all too often, it was énterprete 
as shoving people around—and people 
don’t like to shove or get shoved. 

High pressure, hell! I hope 
“moider de bum!” 
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Postwar project... personal 


mug My old gang used to get away every year for two 
or three weeks in the woods. But something has 
come up every year since 1940...I still have all my gear 
in the closet there. The guns need cleaning, and the 


give boots a little neatsfoot—nothing a few hours some 

_ Sunday can’t make shipshape... And when this war 

men is out of our hair, you can believe me that the annual 

o expedition is going to be resumed...” 

wer zy A lot of guns and tackle, trout streams and woods 
ods. ne} trails, travel folders and holiday schedules... have 
lke had to be shelved while there was a war to be won. In the 
ri interim we have had to be satisfied with retrospect and 

they 


anticipation, remembering and reading... And Trug 


sales r 
has helped, too. Truz is the young man’s fancy 

idn’t 
lied. 
They 
by in 

toes 
ors. 

but 
Jo it. 
sales- 
active ! he 
ia fo without leaving 
often the fireside... the magazine 
Me: for men who must take their 
ing. 
mA adventure second-hand. Trusg watches the world 
tera! and the war, the everlasting drama of man in conflict with 
ae nature, accident, circumstance; culls the color and chronicle of these off 
rersal. the beaten path, finds authentic fact more interesting than fiction. 
CESS: 
me True has found more than 600,000 eager buyers each 

at | ‘ 

; month, virtually all-man, all newsstand at 25c per copy... 
rather y P PY 
sewife earned exceptional readership and response that get exceptional 
wera action and returns for advertising ... holds a market highly productive 
era f 
at present, and of tremendous profit potentials...has a story that 
ly in- ought to be heard now!... Inquire Trug, 2 Fawcett publication, 
nergy; 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
-wine 
preted 
people FAINT i - +1¢¥y By 
ad x é en “5 5 
e ay a, r ; t | a a 

ey ae. Tt e --. the man’s magazine 
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_ A Leadership 


Platform For 
American Business 


In the challenging days that lie ahead, what does American Busi- 


ness need to do in the interest of protecting private enterprise, in 


the interest of insuring its own prosperity and well-being, in the 


interest of discharging its social obligations? Mr. Coonley answers. 


BY HOWARD COONLEY 


Past President, National Association of Manufacturers and 


Chairman of the Board, Walworth Co., New York City 


RECENT writer on business 
management has said: “There 
is nothing vague about the 
imminent probability that 

business is going to be operated either 
for society or by society.” 

I concur with that statement. Busi- 
ness has to make up its mind which 
alternative it wants and how to go 
about its basic reconversion job—turn- 
ing the operation of private business 
to social as well as individual profit. 
Social gain must be written into the 
charter of corporate enterprise. 

When the pressure of the war is 
over the questions uppermost in the 
minds of our people will be: How can 
we employ the tremendous growth of 
productive capacity induced by the 
war program to satisfy the wants of 
our people? What shall we make? 
How shall we get it distributed? How 
shall we keep up employment in our 
factories? How shall we continue the 
forward progress with more products 
going to more Americans? Business 
will have to find the right answers to 
each of those perplexing but vital 
queries. 


The Challenges Ahead 


In preparing to meet the challenges 
of the years ahead, neither business nor 
anyone else should raise false issues, 
or look backward rather than forward. 
Business must realistically recognize 
that it is required to assume ever in- 
creasing social responsibility, and, 
whether we of business like it or not, 
to live with an increasing amount of 
supervision and regulation of our 
economic activities. 

Will business not only in individual 
units but also through its associations 


Copyright 1945 Institute of Business 


Economics. 
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Howarp Cooney 
Has been with the Walworth Co. 


nearly 30 years—first as president and 
then as chairman of the board. Since the 
war began his services have been at the 
disposal of the Government. He was head 
of the Conservation Bureau of WPB 
until the late President Roosevelt asked 
him to accompany Donald Nelson on his 
mission to China. On Mr. Nelson’s re- 
turn he remained in Chunking in charge 
of our mission and it is from there that 
he has forwarded this trenchant article. 


representing large sectors of business, 
undertake self-regulation and self-con- 
trol in cooperation with Government? 
Or, on the other hand, will business 
suffer the increasing imposition of 
arbitrary controls because some ele- 
ments in business and industry cherish 
the memory of privileges enjoyed in 
an age gone by? 

During the past few years business- 
men have been resentful of increasing 
regulation on the part of Government. 
From my experience as a businessman, 
I would say that some just causes for 
resentment have arisen. Yet there has 
been, and still is, too little constructive 
action on the part of business in tak- 
ing hold of untoward situations and 
working out those solutions before the 
problems get out of hand. If we were 


to list all the regulatory agencies that 
are now operating under the authority 
of the national and state governments, 
we should find many cases in which, 
— to the establishment of the regu- 
atory agencies, businessmen had not 
made a determined cooperative effort, 
in an organized way, on their own 
initiative, to remove the occasion for 
public regulation. 

To the consumer and to the public 
generally, business has a well defined 
responsibility. The consumer, in the 
last analysis, determines profits, wages, 
even the continuance of any business, 
Management must adjust costs and 
efficiency of production and distribu- 
tion to market requirements, and labor 
must cooperate to the same end. When 
either business or labor in any enter- 
prise fails to recognize not only the 
proper interest of all parties actively 
engaged in it, but also the needs of 
the consumer, and the broader concern 
of the public at large, and the author- 
ity of Government, it must bear 
eventually the a of such 
neglect. Nor is merely passive recog- 
nition enough; there must be active, 
constructive exercise of responsibility, 
both in individual enterprises and in 
associated effort throughout each field 
of industry. 


Business, Too, Must Plan 


In the production, distribution and 
exchange of goods and services we all 
wish to continue to depend largely on 
the private enterprises of our people. 
Few among us seem to want a com- 
prehensive state socialism, in which a 
central government authority deter- 
mines what shall be produced and by 
whom and how, and dictates likewise 
the processes and terms of distribution 
and exchange—a system under which 
we shall all be government employes. 

There will no doubt continue to be, 
however, an extensive area of govern- 
ment services, for the public will un- 
dertake, through some government 
agency, services which it decides may 
thus be more satisfactorily performed 
than by private enterprise. Certainly 
also, such public regulation of private 
enterprise will be provided as 
deemed necessary for the common 
welfare, where free competition and 
voluntary cooperation fail to meet the 
need. Yet though this is true, it 
also proper to assume Americans get 
erally do not favor radical reduction 
of the area in which private capital, 
management, and labor may operate, 
nor do they approve government regu 
lation that stifles personal initiative 
and profit-or-loss adventure. } 

Business knows that for a long time 
there have been accumulated wants of 
our people that have not been met. 
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IN THE GRIM, fateful hours that followed the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor, a few words were 
wiped from a small door on WOR’s 24th floor. 
They were, “Special Features”. 

Today that name reads, “War Services and 
News Division’’. And well it might. For from 
behind that door have come the hair-raising, 
on-the-spot descriptions of Peleliu and Palau 
landings (during the latter Sgt. Flanagan, 
Marine Combat Correspondent, had his WOR 
listeners share war’s terror with him as he 
killed a Jap with his carbine during the broad- 
cast.) From there, too, have come the mem- 
orable interviews with men downed in the 
Pacific, the heart-tugging weekly program 
called, “This is Halloran”, and scores of other 
great WOR broadcasts. 

Under the news-aware direction of WOR’s 
Dave Driscoll, the War Services and News 


LO 


Division has, first of all, performed a neces- 
sary and meritorious public service. But it has 
also revealed another brilliant facet in that 
penetratingly intimate method of program- 
ming that has long made WOR the provoca- 
tive and action-arousing station that it is. 

It is such vital and timely scheduling that 
attracts more people to WOR’s daytime pro- 
gramming month after month than are at- 
tracted to the daytime programming of any 
other New York station. 


WOR 


--- first with what 


the public wants first 
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I. would be just as hard to 
run a ship without Taylor instru- 
ments as to make synthetic rub- 
ber without Taylor controls. 


AND at war’s end, Taylor 
Heat Controls, Weather Instru- 
ments and Thermometers will re- 
turn to their peacetime jobs 
quickly and with little recon- 
version confusion! 


LIKE workers in most all of 
Rochester’s diversified specialized 
industries, Taylor employees will 
suffer no serious lay-off as peace- 
time production is resumed, 


ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial 
production. But Rochester’s per 
capita value is highest of all. 
Skilled, high-wage, finished pro- 
duct workers make more and 
spend more to live better! 


THIS also is true in 267 


communities and the rich farm 
section of our 655,000 Rochester 
Area — dominantly covered by 
these two newspapers. 


- Pi 


Known throughout 
the nation, these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufac tured 
products among all 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Oil Burners 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shur-On Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 


Women's Arch-Aid Shoes J 
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Prior to the war, we had the resources 
with which to meet the people's 
needs, but we failed to provide the 
ways and means of meeting them. The 
needs have continued to accumulate 
all during the war. After the war will 
we be ready to provide more and bet. 
ter housing for millions of ill-housed 
families — more consumer goods at 
lower prices — needed public works? 
Not unless we make plans before. 
hand. 

We have made great progress in 
production—in agriculture, manufac. 
turing, mining, and other fields. Has 
our increased efficiency and economy 
in production been reflected as far as 
possible in prices to consumers? Have 
our achievements in distribution kept 
pace with our productive achieve. 
ments? I believe not. Surveys of the 
relation of production costs to ulti- 
mate market prices of many kinds of 
goods indicate that there is much to 
be done toward low-cost distribution. 


Start a New Industrial Era 


Agriculture is certainly not in a 
state of complete health. It is on sick 
relief. It should not require enormous 
Government subsidies year after year, 
seemingly without end. Industry and 
trade take part in agriculture. Industry 
provides the machines and tools, the 
fertilizers, and other equipment for 
crop production; and most agricultural 
products are processed by industry, 
afterwards passing through trade 
channels on their way to the ultimate 
consumers. It is apparent that the 
organizing, engineering and market- 
ing skill available to business can give 
even more help than it has given to re- 
store agriculture to a basis of self-sup- 
port. 

Our industries are spending some 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year 
on research, seeking new and im- 
proved processes and products. Gov- 
ernment agencies and educational in- 
stitutions also are pursuing many kinds 
of research. All this has ccntributed 
enormously to our economic >-agtess. 
But we are told that we have only be- 
gun to explore the frontiers — that 
what we know is but a fringe of the 
probably knowable unknown. A surge 
of new things will be needed after the 
war to keep the wheels of industry 
turning at an unrelaxed tempo. 

But invention alone does not put 
new processes and products into usé, 
nor does it make new things commet- 
cially valuable. Between a potentially 
useful invention and its actual use may 
intervene years of experimentation an 
development, careful exploration of 
markets, a large investment. Out of a 
multitude of costly failures come some 
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...and this is the 
TOLEDO BLADE 


The Blade began putting its roots 
down into Toledo even before the 
early residents planted the magnifi- 
cent elms that still shade Colling- 
wood Boulevard and many another 
street in what is affectionately known 
as Toledo’s “Old West End”. Like 
those great trees, The Blade has had 
a sturdy growth. Today it covers all 
Toledo and reaches out into the rich 
surrounding territory which com- 
prises the Toledo trade area. The 
Blade seeks to prosper 

increasingly by serv- 

ing well the com- 

munity of which it 

has been a part these 

many years. 


It’s like the old saying, “You can’t see the forest for 
the trees.” Looking out over the city from the upper 
story of a downtown building, you can hardly see 
Toledo for the trees. Of elms alone, a Federal count 
a few years back gave Toledo 240,000—five times as 
many as the largest city in New England, traditional 
home of the elm. It’s one of the things that make 
Toledo a good town to live in, as well as a good town 
to do businegs in. And that’s pretty important, too. 


TOLEDO BLADE 


One of America’s Great Newspapers 
Represented by Paul Block and Associates 


NEWSPAPERS ARE ALWAYS THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


Think that one over again, and 
again, and again. . . ‘The Better 
The Paper The Better The Letter.”’ 
It makes sense. 

Yes, no matter how well a letter is 
planned or.composed . . . it will 
look better; it will do a better job, 
if it is written on a paper that is 
strong enough and dignified 
enough to carry the importance of 
your message. 

So always specify, for your letter- 
heads and envelopes, Atlantic 
Bond. Your letters will look 
better and talk better every time. 
Send for portfolio showing samples 
of Atlantic Bond and other East- 
ern Fine Papers for Business. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, 


MAINE 
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successes—new industries or new en- 
terprises by existing industries, which 
make for economic progress. In our 
provisions for regulation of enterprise, 
therefore, in our tax system, in our in- 
dustrial operations, every practicable 
encouragement must be extended to 
economic adventure. 

For some years we have been ex- 
periencing more or less turmoil in 
employer-employe relations. Perhaps 
these are the birth throes of an era of 
better mutual understanding. In many 
lines of business, satisfactory relations 
have been maintained for a long pe- 
tiod of years—indeed for a generation 
or more. Surely the separation of labor 
and management into armed camps, 
policed by Government to maintain a 
truce with a degree of neutrality some- 
times questionable, is not a permanent 
substitute for relations of mutual un- 
derstanding, with arrangements for 
internal adjustment of differences, 
among persons engaged in a common 
enterprise. The well ordered house- 
hold normally needs no policing. 


Workers Want Security 


Few will now question that there 
must be some insurance of workers 
against sickness, old age, and unem- 
ployment. Society has assumed a cer- 
tain measure of responsibility in this 
regard, and this is likely to be ex- 
tended. Business, however, should 
have full credit for what it undertakes 
whereby the burden on the rest of 
society is lightened. And social se- 
curity measures should be so adjusted 
and administered as not to remove or 
impair incentives to individual thrift 
and forethought—for individual op- 
portunity to earn security is a driving 
force for enlargement of the common 
welfare. 

All segments of business should 
recognize the wisdom of avoiding in- 
creases in prices not made necessary 
by rising costs. If business is serious 
in its desire for stability, it must dis- 
courage by its own example over- 
mortgaging the future—as in unneces- 
sary accumulation of inventories or in 
unwise expansion of installment sell- 
ing. Manufacturing must look to the 
extension of training programs, so 


| that there will be taught skills which 


can be — also to future produc- 


tive needs, in order to further the pro- 
duction and distribution of more 
goods and services at lower costs to a 
larger number of people. 

There is no doubt that the improve- 
ment of industrial processes, by the 
introduction of new machinery and 
other means of increasing productive 
power per worker, has too often in 
the past caused temporary unemploy- 
ment and sometimes a serious disloca- 


tion of labor. Recognizing this, re- 
y repr of manufacturers face the 
uty of making every possible effort to 
provide other employment oppor. 
tunities for displaced employes, and 
in lieu of a job, to find ways for pro- 
viding substantial dismissal benefits, 
The encouragement, in cooperation 
with educational authorities, of special 
vocational training for other work is 
an important phase of this movement. 

We can all keep ourselves busy 
meeting our needs, producing the 
goods and services by exchange of 
which we live. There is no need of 
unemployment of the employable. 
That is if, spurred by the war, our 
economic groups get together, without 
mutual suspicion and in patriotic 
sincerity, to recover a common under- 
standing that we must produce more 
to have more; if we expedite the flow 
of creative capital and creative energy 
into productive pr ge gc the 
extra effort and sacrifice that our na- 
tional security now so imperatively re- 
quires will reopen the path of progress. 


Tear Down “Spite Fences” 


No one economic group can solve 
our economic problems—much less, as 
an economic group, can it give direc- 
tion or salvation to our society. But 
every economic group can coopera’: 
with others to remove the obstacles to 
progress. We cannot keep business 
fenced off from other social institu- 
tions. 

Throughout, we of business must 
keep our own houses in order, and 
justify by our use of it the freedom 
we defend. It has been by the effort 
and resourcefulness of business and 
industry that manufactured goods and 
manufacturing and distributing proc- 
esses have been so improved year by 
year as to give more people more and 
better products at lower prices. To- 
day enlightened managements are tak- 
ing measures to cushion the effects of 
the temporary dislocation of employ- 
ment by machinery, to keep employes 
informed of the conditions and 
policies of the —— in which 
they are engaged, and to give them 4 
justified sense of a common interest 
with investors and management that 
all must cooperate to protect and _ad- 
vance. 

Who has a greater interest than 
businessmen in the resumption of out 
progress toward a higher level of 
economic welfare for all our people? 
The 130 million people of the United 
States are our customers. We are all 
one another’s customers for goods and 
services. In the long run none of the 
occupational groups in which the cen 
sus classifies us can prosper except 
with the prosperity of all. 
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ARE INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
WORTH WHILE? 


Announcing the Second American 
Magazine Monthly Poll of Experts, 
Conducted by Arthur Kornhauser, 
Ph.D., of the Bureau of Applied Social. 
Research, Columbia University. 


Do intelligence tests really show 
how bright or how dull you are? 
Are they really useful and profit- 
able in sorting people according to 
their mental capacity? We have 
asked these questions of the na- 
tion’s best-qualified authorities on 
the subject. You'll find their inter- 
esting and revealing conclusions in 
the July issue of The American 
Magazine, now on the newsstands. 


Share your American Magazine, then save it 
for the Government’s waste paper drive. 


E CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y 


PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER'S, AND WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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Three hundred Bowes Seal Fast distributors sell from standardized equipment. Today Bob Bowes 
is planning to train veterans for additional distributorships, for two expanded sales forces. 


Bowes Seal Fast Will Pick and Train 
150 Veterans for Post-War Sales Berths 


Robert Bowes got his start after World War I with the help of a 
group of veterans. Now he makes returning service men his part- 
ners in post-war expansion. He hopes other business men will find 
ways to sponsor training for veterans to create a sales talent pool. 


HAVE faith in soldiers. 

“Soldiers are trained to 
fight. I have made arrange- 
ments for a banking fund of 
$100,000 to set up a selected group of 
World War II veterans in business. I 
want men with guts and gumption. I 
plan to hand-pick and train approx- 
imately 150 returned servicemen. 
Twenty-five of these will be started 
off with $4,000 worth of equipment 
and stock each, given exclusive terri- 
tories, established as distributors who 
will operate on their own. The others 
will be trained sales engineers work- 
ing on a salary.” 

Thus does Robert M. Bowes, presi- 
dent, Bowes “Seal Fast’’ Corp., In- 
dianapolis, summarize his plan for 
post-war manpower expansion. 

Bob Bowes’ faith in veterans is 
founded on experience. Just before 
the close of World War I, the Bowes 
business was started on a capital of 
$50, with the help of a small group 
of ex-soldier-salesmen who had recent- 
ly been mustered out of the Army. 
These veterans somehow managed to 
wangle an average of about $500 each 
to set themselves up in business. They 
became franchised wholesale distrib- 
utors for Bowes ‘‘Seal Fast’’ automotive 
maintenance products. Most of them 
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are still in the organization. 

Three hundred such distributors, 
each owning his own business, now 
distribute Bowes products. They have 
combined assets of more than $4,000,- 
000. Mr. Bowes’ plans for post-war 
reemployment of ex-servicemen from 
World War II include three separate 
sales organizations: 

1. A force of wholesale distributors 
to sell the Bowes ‘Seal Fast’’ tire re- 
pair accessories direct to service sta- 
tions from coast to coast. 

2. A second sales force (now in 
training) to sell the projected line of 
Bowes ‘Seal Fast’’ spark plugs, electric 
connections, etc., to both service sta- 
tions and repair garages throughout the 
country. 

3. A third sales force to put spe- 
cialized and intensified merchandising 
effort behind the already widely ac- 
cepted line of Bowes “Seal Fast” 
chemical products which include auto 
polish, cleaner and wax, and radiator 
preparations. Like the other sales 
groups, this will be comprised chiefly 
of ex-servicemen. 

“I did not rehabilitate the soldiers 
who came back from World War I to 
work with Bowes “Seal Fast,” Mr. 
Bowes says. ‘They rehabilitated me. 
They put me on the map. The men 


who come home from World II wil 
be eager to get started. I shall not pu 
them to work as a charity. I am rea 
to expand. They will help me do it’ 

Bob Bowes was born on a farm i 
Illinois. His father died when he w 
young. When he was 15 years old 
was carrying a hod for bricklayers. 
little later he became interested i 
salesmanship. He concentrated on th lurcl 
study of the art of salesmanship and hick 
became an intimate of Arthur Fred emer 
erick Sheldon and conducted classe @ cat 
in the famous Sheldon School of Sales} Th 
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One day about 26 years ago, whilf Equi 
driving his motor car, he developed q befor 
puncture on a country road. Th thou: 
trouble he had in making the patcg ‘lari 
stick resulted in the idea that brough 
him his life’s success. Why not, } Fags 
asked himself,~develop a patch whi ot 
would actually be a part of the inn oi 
tube? He went to work on the ide§ the « 
and finally, after long research, foung deriv 
a solvent which would do the job. 9 grou 
eliminated the use of cement. Lik 

Convinced that somewhere beyond negle 
the horizon a fortune ~— on ra 
he could only popularize his “patd, 
he sought a aide He had no mont poet 
to launch a national advertising ani 
promotion campaign. But he did hi 
a fundamental, basic knowledge ‘ me 
selling. How to cash in on t long 
knowledge ? , | Whicl 

Starting out, he set up “pitches @ edge 
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m and laboratory first appeared at Bull Run; 


and “the what-is-it’’ became the name by which this historic vehicle was known throughout the Civil War. 


His READING gave EYES to HISTORY 


NTO the smoking battlefield of 
Bull Run, early in the Civil War, 
lurched a strange and cumbrous ve- 
hicle. From its van-like interior a man 
emerged and began calmly setting up 
a camera. 


The man was Mathew Brady, first and 
in many ways greatest of front-line pho- 
tographers. The wagon was his rolling 
darkroom and laboratory. 


Photography was in its infancy in 1861. 
Equipment was crude and primitive. Yet 
before the war ended, Brady had made 
thousands of combat pictures which for 
clarity and diamond-sharp detail were 
unequalled in their day. 


Some years before the Civil War a book 
on photographic techniques had been 
written by Daguerre, the great French 
pioneer in that field. This book became 
the “bible” of Mathew Brady. From it he 
derived she inspiration and technical back- 
ground for his career. 


Like many another genius, Brady died 
neglected and penniless. But his priceless 
negatives eventually were unearthed and 
used to produce a 10-volume ‘Photo- 
gtaphic History of the Civil War.” 


History Repeats Itself 


Through the reading of Mathew Brady, 
history had been given eyes! Reading 
long has been the power and inspiration 
which has fostered the ideas and know!l- 
edge of all mankind. For it is the impres- 
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sion value of what one sees that registers 
indelibly and is never forgotten. 


If Brady had never read the works of 
Daguerre, perhaps the following success 
story of another pictorial history, pub- 
lished 33 years later, could never have 
been told: 


The Wm. H. Wise Co., Inc., book publishers, 
sponsored a back cover color advertisement 
which appeared in The American Weekly of 
March 26, 1944. This advertisement featured 
“The Pictorial History of the Second World 
War," which sold for $3 and $4 a volume. 
As a direct result, Wm. H. Wise Co. will fill 
orders from the readers of The American 
Weekly for more than 36,000 volumes. This 
“breaks all records for The American Weekly 
or any other publication.” 


Results such as this are a measure of 
reader influence . .. and reader influence 
is the product of reader interest multiplied 
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Greatest 
Circulation 


in the World 


by circulation. The American Weekly has 
an abundance of both. 


The American Weekly takes all of life for 
its province. In its pages are true stories of 
love, struggle and conflict . . . triumph 
and heartbreak .. . tears and laughter .. . 
the latest advances of science and medicine 
...art... history... religion ... home 
economics... fashions ... food ... beauty 
... Child care and education ... all author- 
itative, all written so simply and clearly 
that any one can understand them. 


The American Weekly, distributed 
through a group of great Sunday news- 
papers, brings the boon of good reading, 
in word and picture, regularly into more 
than 8,000,000 homes from coast to coast. 


The manufacturer who associates his 
product or his company’s name with such 
an influence is tying in with the most 
powerful known force in advertising. 


\WEEKLY 


“The Nation’s Reading Habit” 
MAIN OFFICE: 959 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEw YorK 19, N. Y. 
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Regardless of whether YOUR ‘‘dream home 
is a cozy cottage or a magnificent mansion 
you will certainly want a copy of “How To 
Plan The Home You Want,’ in your home 
idea file 


Brief and to the the point, its 32 pages are 
packed full of valuable ideas in home design 
and new equipment that you will want to know 
about. Its eight easy-to-read chapters cover 
everything from financing to solar heating 


It has been written by owr own staff of ac 
cepted authorities on all modern phases of 
home building—men and women whose lives 
have been devoted to the building business 
Send for your copy today 

PRACTICAL BUILDER 


§9 E. Van Buren Street Chicago § 


at 25¢ | can't lose-send me “How To Plan The Home You Want” 


THEY’LL COME BACK ,°” 
SURE AS THE SWALLOWS! 


Return envelopes bring back what- 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of inquiries, orders and checks. 
They will increase returns by making 
it easy for your customers to reply. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 
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street corners, vacant lots and the 
mouths of alleys. He was his own 
“pitchman.”” Then he went to county | 
fairs— any place where he could find 
crowds. He demonstrated and sold. It 
was a nomadic life and he was doing 
the job singlehanded. Then one day 
he got to thinking about veterans back 
from the war. 

“These fellows have ably demon- 
strated their fighting spirit,” he rea- 
soned. “Selling can use plenty of that 
spirit —my proposition certainly can. 
Why don’t we get together?” So, while 
many of the veterans were drifting 
aimlessly he went to work on that idea. 


The Original Staff 


Selecting a few veterans who seemed 
to have personality and imagination, 
he sold them on the idea of throwing 
in with him. After that he trained 


(WAVE YOU INVESTIGATED 
EMPLOYEE SERVICE AWARDS 


ey 


Awards to employees “in rec- 
ognition™ of long and faithful 
service accrue direct and tan- 
gible benefits to management 
. « « greater worker interest 
in the job, stimulation of con- 
structive worker thinking, pro- 
duction short cuts and im. 
pa labor-management re- 
ations. 


them. He sold supplies to them cash 
on the barrelhead, and they went out. 
Today his 300 distributors cover the 


inventory and his own equipment. 
They operate standardized trucks, 
painted so that they are in effect trade- 
marked. 

The Bowes ‘‘Seal Fast’’ Corp. now 


eral offices are maintained. Gradually 
its line has been expanded to include 
battery cables, spark plugs, chemicals, 
polishes, and radiator cleansers. Other 
products will soon be added. Bowes 
“Seal Fast” has no credit department. 
Distributors pay cash. The advantage 
to distributors is that each operates in 
protected territory based on geograph- 
ical divisions and car registration. To 
assist distributors, Mr. Bowes main- 
tains a force of field sales engineers. 

“The big trouble with salesmanship 
today,” Mr. Bowes maintains, ‘‘is that 
75% of all salesmen are_ inefficient. 
Selling is as much a profession as the 
law or surgery. We don’t start a 
lawyer or a doctor out without train- 
ing, leaving him to sink or swim. 
Skills are required to make an ac- 
countant or a bookkeeper and they 
must be carefully trained. Then by 
what manner of reasoning can we send 
salesmen out and leave everything to 
chance ? 

“There is only one way to keep 
prosperity alive in this country and 
that is to produce wants. It is cus- 


jobs. The surest way in the world to 


commit business suicide is to pile up 


unless it creates orders. A thing that 
nobody wants has no value. 


“Talk all you want to about the 
boasted backlog of consumer demand 


United States. Each one owns his own | 


Operates factories in England, Canada, * 
and in Indianapolis, Ind., where gen- | 


tomers, not employers, who provide | 


output without incoming orders to take | 
it away. Industry cannot have orders | 


ie : 


| Send for your copy 
of “Employee Serv- 
ice Award Systems", 
a study of the na- 
tion's executive opin- 
ion and experience: 
illustrating tested 
techniques in build- 
ing sound labor rela- 
tions. 


“The Foblins Company 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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D1ESEL PROGRESS reaches key 
men who purchase equipment 
and supplies. They can be 
turned into customers for you. 


| 


=" | 


Complete coverage of 
a big, new industry. 


DIESE: 
PROGRESS 


EDITED-AND 
PUBLISHED BY 


REX W. WADMAN 
2 WEST 45TH STREET * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


| 
| EXECUTIVES 
$5,000-$15,000 Caliber — 
| Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
| for the better positions with companies 
| possessing postwar futures. Your personal re- 
quirements met by individual procedures—w' 
not conflict with WMC directives. Strict con 
fidence assured. Details on request. ’ 
Jepson Executive Personne! & Research Service 
651 Land Bank Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


—— 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—-THE 


PARTNERSHIP OF MAN 


AND WOMAN 


SHE salvages paper for plasma containers 


HE saves every scrap of waste 
\/ basket paper; bundles up each 
week’s accumulation of newspapers 
and magazines; rummages through 
the attic and cellar for long forgot- 
ten periodicals and miscellaneous 
boxes and packagings left behind 
by many a holiday season. 


She’s glad to do her part for she 
knows that paper is our No. 1 Criti- 
cal War Material. She knows that 
every hundred pounds of waste 
paper can make two hundred blood 
plasma containers—or six hundred 
fifty Ration K containers—or more 
than a thousand cartons for yellow 
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fever vaccine. Again, in her role as 
family purchasing agent, she helps 
in a practical way to conserve paper 
by accepting articles unwrapped 
wherever possible. 


McCall’s Helps Condition 
3,500,000 Families 


Paper salvage is only one of the sub- 
jects McCall’s Magazine is covering 
in the conditioning of its readers for 
their responsibilities in the war ef- 
fort. In war as in peace, McCall’s 
provides inspiration and guidance 
for the women in more than three 
and one half million homes. 


(Magazines use only 4% of all 
paper, and salvage drives recover 
much of that for re-use. With other 
publishers, McCall Corporation has 
introduced economies that save 
thousands of tons of paper. Because 
the supply of McCall’s is limited, 
readers help, too, by sharing their 
copies with neighbors and friends. ) 


MM (Me; 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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»»e you get TWO for 
the price of ONE! 


A: Long Beach, with more than 200,000 
“Effective Buyers,” has the highest per 
capita income of all American cities of 
100,000 population— $2,381 !/* 


B: Los Angeles, with 1,800,000 popula- 
tion, has the highest per capita income 
of all American cities of over a million 
—$1,786!* 


KGER gives you intensive coverage of 
both Long Beach and Los Angeles at 
low rates. Other advertisers have testi- 
fied to KGER’s greater effectiveness-per- 
advertising dollar. Why not test it? 


Represented Nationally by Spot Sales, Inc., New York 
—Chicago—San Francisco— 
*From Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 


reprinted by permission. 
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—from very large to very small—have looked 
to us for fifteen years for guidance in matters 
of design, production, and merchandising. 
The “know how’ thus acquired can 
be put to work for you—profitably! A fresh 
approach to questions of appearance, efficiency, 
and economical production will prove itself in 
the highly competitive marketing days ahead. 
Write TODAY for Brochure (“S’), 
outlining our services in detail. No obliga- 


tion, of course. 
ees 


C’°NEIL 
DESIGN 


WiLLIAM 
INDUSTRIAL 


1l EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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—if the people are unemployed and if 
they do not see job opportunities 
ahead, will they = their savings? 
Money spent for bare necessities will 
not even begin to support a prosperous 
American economy. It is useless for us 
to talk about production capacity. Sell- 
ing is the bottleneck. The Fotare pros- 
perity of the United States will rise or 
fall on the ability of salesmen to create 
desires. To insure a peacetime pros- 
perity, we shall need a well trained, 
hard hitting army of 2,000,000 new 
salesmen. Intelligent sales engineering 
is the answer. 


“Let me illustrate what I mean by 
creating desire. Take the case of an 
Arab, living somewhere off in some 
desert. His earnings may have been 
the — of perhaps five dollars 
a week all his life. Suddenly, through 
war or perhaps American ‘do good’ 
policies, his income is skyrocketed to 
say $80 a week. What does he do? He 
works one week and rests six or seven. 
The thing that he desires most of all 
is rest. He keeps right on smelling 
and living like an Arab. 


“Though he could use them to ad- 
vantage, he does not buy tooth paste, 
insect powder, or soap. He never 
dreams of owning a motor car, an 
electric washing machine or a radio. 
He has no thought of a vacuum clean- 
er because his floor is of mud and it is 
good enough for him, his wife, his 
children, and his goats. He will never 
want anything better until someone 
teaches him to have more wants. 


Just Coasting Along 


“We still have millions of people 


right here in the United States who, ’ 


while not exactly Arabs, have unde- 
veloped imaginations. And do not 
think for a moment that in these last 
few war years salesmanship has not 
deteriorated. For four years old sales- 
men have been growing old; for four 
years few young men have been tak- 
ing up salesmanship, as a career. 
Thousands of salesmen of the in-be- 
tween ages have been drifting into 
other occupations. 


“Not long ago a survey was made 
of an Indiana war plant. Out of 15,- 
000 people working on the production 
lines it was found that nearly 1,500 
were, before going to work in the fac- 
tory, in some sort of saleswork. Out 
of all these people exactly 201 said 
they wanted to go back to selling after 
the war. 


“Talk all you want to of 60,000,000 
jobs or 50,000,000 jobs. How shall we 
have even 25,000,000 jobs unless we 
have a vast army of skilled salesmen— 
not just salesmen out on the firing 
line? 


“This Nation with its enormous 
_— capacity, the result of war- 
uilt plants, and its millions of men 
and women trained to work on pro- 
duction lines, well can be rushing into 
economic tragedy unless, somehow, a 
balancing force of salesmen is quickly 
produced. 

“That study of the Indiana war 
plant is almost enough to give a sales 
manager the shivers. Here were hun- 
dreds of former sales people who were 
weaned away from the idea of selling 
through their experience on the pro- 
duction line. They found something 
pleasant in the steady pay envelope 
and the freedom from initiative and 
self-thought. They found comfort in 
humdrum production, the stop-work 
whistle, and the regular hours at home. 


Without Salesmen, What? 


“What will become of them unless 
we have our army of salesmen (and 
perhaps we shall need as many as 
3,000,000 in that army) to sell what 
they produce? And get this straight. 
We don’t make sales because we have 
national income. We have national in- 
come because we make sales. National 
income is an effect—not a cause. 
National income is the result of some- 
thing being done to bring it about. 
National income is simply a total 
which selling effort rings up on the 
American cash register. 


“Thousands of men, veterans of 
World War I, were hurriedly armed 
with sample cases and catalogs and 
rushed out, heart-breakingly unpre- 
pared, to peddle. Others finally sold 
apples on street corners. We must see 
that it is not done that way again. 


“Salesmen, and only salesmen, cre- 
ate the jobs for the millions of factory 
workers. It is they who make 
machines, money, and men move. It is 
they who make the state of mind that 
makes the Nation’s factories flourish. 
It is mass production that makes things 
cheap enough so that all can have 
them. 


“Once when I was highly interested 
in motor racing I paid $842 for a 
crank shaft for a racing car. The cat 
cost $26,000 to build. A week before 
I bought that crank shaft I purchased 
a new DeSoto sports coupé for $890, 
only a trifle more than the crank shaft 
cost. 


“The difference was because only 
one crank shaft of the kind was made, 
painstakingly tooled by hand, while 
erhans a million DeSotos were made 
y mass production. Mass production 
then is the answer to low price pro- 
duction, to getting goods and materials 
within the reach of all. And we can- 
not have mass production without 
skilled selling.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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So deeply does Mr. Bowes feel the 


need for quick, skilled training for 
the men who will come home from 
World War II with a desire to enter 
the selling field, that he has been work- 
ing for months on a curriculum and 
preparing text material. He has sought 
the aid of a selected group of expert 
salesmen, members of the faculties of 
colleges and universities and trained 
psychologists. He has a staff digging 


into old and recognized books on sell- 
ing to sort out the best. 

His hope is to interest enough key 
men in large corporations so that a 
specialized school may be developed 
somewhere — one which will be 
equipped to train returned soldiers 
quickly and efficiently. He is willing 
to put money and time into such a 
school but does not desire to control 
it. He has been in touch with execu- 
tives of a number of large corpora- 
tions on the subject, and many have 
shown keen interest in the plan. 

“Whether the school comes through 
or not,” he says, “I shall still have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I have 
stirred up thought on the subject 
among the executives of many large 
corporations and companies. I shall 
also have the satisfaction of establish- 
ing a school to train 150 returned 
veterans, or more, who will be placed 
in my Own organization. 

“I further want the returned service- 
men to know that in this I am not 
acting in charity. Remember, my busi- 
ness success and all that I have was 
founded on cooperation with soldiers 
turned salesmen after they came out 
of World War I. I think the fighting 
men who will come home from World 
War II can help us all a lot more 
than we can help them—if we let 
them.” 


BURTON 


BROWNE & 


ADVERTISING 


DISTRIBUTOR in construction, industrial 
= automotive equipment would like ad- 
itonal lines for representation in the 


northern California area. Can give best 
of references. Will gladly arrange personal 
interview. Write Box 2111, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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DETROIT 


UTDOOR ADVERTISING is sturdy and steady. 

So whatever your business pace today, what- 
ever the distance to go until you have plenty to sell 
and want to sprint to win your share of the big 
competitive market ahead, you can count on it for 
the needed stamina to see you through. 


Its cost is so low your advertising budget can 
afford its continuous use. 


With brass tack copy and big impression, Outdoor 
is the ideal medium to sustain—at low cost—your 
advertising program now; to register dramatically 
the first announcements of your new products or 
services during the early conversion period; then in 
strong stride to take you down the home stretch to 
winning sales volume. 


WALKER & CO. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


¢ GRAND RAPIDS « FLINT «© SAGINAW «¢_ BAY City 
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TYPICAL American who likes to 
work hard, eat well, sleep com- 
fortably, dress-up on my off hours and 


have some fun .. . kind-of-a “happy 
medium” (I like to call myself) of most 
of the folks around these parts. 


Our great grandparents settled out 
here a long time ago—‘“staked claim” 
in a country with fine, moderate climate 

. rich land and beautiful scenery. 
With a common purpose they laid the 
ground-work ... got the job done. Us 
Dilly’s of today are carryin’ right 
along, too—developing a market. Yes, 
sir-ee, it’s a DILLY! 


31,016 ABC 


Morning, Evening and Sunday—the ONLY 
advertising medium that reaches the Fort 
Smith area with EFFECT—and that’s a fact. 


Represented Nationally by 
BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, Inc. 
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| Here the inexperienced serv- 
\ice man upsets housewife by 
telling her he can’t repair her 
electric range until next day. 
He forgets he can perform 
temporary emergency repair. 
Older service man then steps 
in and demonstrates right 
‘handling of the situation.’ 


Color Film Trains 
Appliance Service Men 


‘WN the new Westinghouse Con- 

sumer service movie, “It All 
| Adds Up,” humor takes a big 
hand in teaching appliance serv- 
ice men to be good consumer relations 
jemployes. This training film’s amus- 
_ing yet instructive story is based on the 
problems encountered and the boners 
pulled by an appliance man new to his 
job. 

As the scenes unfold, a novice start- 
ing the work on outside service calls 
is shown the diplomatic ropes by an 
old-timer. The two make calls on con- 
|sumers and perform service on re- 
|frigerators, ranges, washing machines, 
|water heaters and coolers. Under the 
guidance of the old-timer the new 
man soon learns not to imply that the 
housewife hasn't defrosted her refrig-- 
erator—he also learns it’s best to think 
twice before bluntly asking, ‘“What 
dope turned down the thermostat?” 


“My husband!” answers the 
irate housewife to the ques. 
tion, “What dope turned down 
the thermostat?”, posed by 
the green young appliance 
service man making first 
home call to repair water 
heater, in another scene from 


the film, “It All Adds Up.” 


+ 


The young novice looks 
pleased because, after several 
bad boners, he’s learning how 
to temper explanations of 
service troubles to home 
makers. By observing the old. 
timer he’s beginning to under- 
stand how important it is that 
he, too, observe the nice: 
ties that build good _ will. 


He quickly catches on how his ap- 
proach can avoid embarrassment for 
the consumer, the company—and hin- 
self. 

In addition, the older man shows 
the novice how not to make service 
calls. That is, he shows the newcomer 
how his haphazard arrangement of 
service call cards would have resulted 
in waste of gasoline, tires and time. 

Besides depicting seven different 
service calls the film also reveals eff- 
cient service call organization and the 
newest service methods. 

This is the first time the Westing- 
house Electric Appliance Division has 
used a motion picture for service trait 
ing and the company believes this 
medium will cover, in a half hour, 
the highlights of basic training more 
thoroughly than could several discus 
sion sessions. 

The film is in color and has a cast 
of more than 20 New York and Holly: 


wood professionals. It was produc 
on specially built studio sets. 
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, = just a bell jar. But the air pressure in it dupli- 
cates the atmosphere 8 miles above the earth. 


The test being made helps determine the packaging 
specifications for the life-saving flares carried in high- 
altitude bombers. It is one of hundreds of checks and 
counter-checks made daily in Reynolds Laboratory. 


There are twelve highly specialized departments in 
Reynolds completely equipped, modern packaging lab- 
Oratory .. . dedicated now to the single aim of developing 
better packaging for shipment of the matériel of war. 
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The needs of war have brought about packaging 
miracles! Undreamed of improvements have been made 
in the rolling, laminating and sealing of foil materials. 


If you are interested in knowing how these new devel- 
opments can help deliver your products to the public 
in better condition and with greater sales appeal than 
ever before—Reynolds technicians wiil be glad to tell you. 


For 25 years the world’s largest producer of foil! 
Address inquiries to Reynolds Metals Co., Reynolds 
Metals Building, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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AN electric clock without cord or 
plug — unaffected by electric-cur- 
rent interruptions. Polished brass in 
gleaming crystal on a fine natural 
walnut base. Soon at your dealers. * 


FROM THE FAMILY OF 
(OT: 
Sine Gifts 


*At present we're 100% on war work. 
Buy bonds now—Clocks later. 


KAR [K Wincracruana coapousrio 


KROYDON 
COVER 


TOUGH 

SOIL RESISTANT 
WATER 
EYE APPEALING 


for CATALOGS 

MANUALS 

INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PORTFOLIOS 


PROPOSAL COVERS 


Distributed by 


leading Paper Merchants 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


Springfield 7, Massachusetts 
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REPELLANT 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number. 


“Post-War Planning Series.” (27 articles) 
Available in broken lots. Price 25¢ per set. 


106—"The Job of the Advertising De- 
partment.” (Price 5c) 


107—"The Job of the Sales Department.” 
(Price 5c) 


103—"A Time-Saver List of Sources for 
Maps for Sales Executives.” (Price 10c) 


101 — "Security-O pportunity-Recognition: 
Basic Factors in Salesmen’s Morale,” by 
Edward McSweeney. (5 cents each) 


100—"Five Practical Plans for Training 
Retail Salespeople,” a reprint of five articles 
by James C. Cumming which have ap- 
peared recently in SALES MANAGEMENT. 
(10 cents each) 


99—"Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problems; The Training 7 a 
Hard Hitting Sales Force,” a reprint of 12 
articles on sales training from recent issues 
of SALES MANAGEMENT. (50 cents each) 


98—"Am I Really Ready for Post-War 
Selling?” by Burton Bigelow, Burton 
Bigelow Organization, New York City. 
(10 cents each) 


97—"So You Need a New Payment Plan 
for Your Post-War Sales Force?’, by 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organiza- 
tion, New York City. (5 cents each) 


95—"GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I Seek a Career 
in Selling After the War?” by Burton 
Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organization, 
New York City. (5 cents each) 


91—"Up-to-Date Data of New York 
Buying Affiliations of the Principal Depart- 
ment Stores.” (10 cents each) 


105—"Nineteen Questions About Apti- 
tude Testing.” (3 cents each) 


96—"New Market Measurements of the 
Western States,” by Warwick S. Carpenter, 
Pacific Coast Manager, Sales Management, 
Inc. (An interpretive analysis with post- 
war projection.) (20 cents each) 


90—"Gagged and Bound,” by T. Harry 
Thompson. Reprints of the best quips from 
T. Harry Thompson’s Scratch Pad column 
in SM. 64 pp. (75 cents per copy) 


94—""A Self-Appraisal Test for Your 
Salesmen,” by Eugene J. Benge, Benge 
Associates, Chicago. (5 cents each) 


92—"Self-Analysis for Sales Managers,” 
by Engene J. Benge, Benge Associates, 
Chicago. (5 cents each) 


93—"The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce—How It Can Help 
You,” by A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor. 


(10 cents each) 
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Hi 
HI 


YOUNG SALES EXECUTIVE 
WANTED =| 


A LEADING firm of management || 
consultants offers a career oppor- |||| 
tunity for a successful young sales | 
executive through permanent asso- | | 
ciation as a marketing consultant ||| 
with its New York office. 


if you meet the following require- HI 
ments, you may be interested in ||| 
exploring this opportunity further: i 


} 
| 
@ Successful experience in a || 
position such as Sales Man- || 
ager, Assistant Sales Manager | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


or District Manager 


. 

@ Outstanding personality, ap- 
pearance and ability to work 
well with clients 


@ College Degree | 
@ Age 33 to 38 

| 
to Box 2117, Sales Management, | 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


| 


N. Y. All replies held confidential. 


| Send an outline of your experience 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Opportunities for 
Progressive 
Sales Executives 


Major airline seeks for its Traffic 
Department: 

Manager of Sales Training— 
Director of Air Cargo Sales— 
Director of Passenger Sales— 


. Excellent opportunities for pro- 
gressive, well-trained transporta- 
tion sales executives of high calibre. 


Write full details to Box 2119, 


Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Production and Sales Experience 


Executive has ideal experience for smaller 
business making several products. Can 
coordinate production and sales. Success 
ful record in both. Interested in “growth” 
issue. $6000 minimum. Are you inter 
ested? Box 2112, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y- 
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THE BIGGEST THING IN 1HE WORLD ¢ 


The Mighty 7th War Loan Drive is 


how on. 


Each of these bonds is a certificate of 
a stronger partnership in a stronger, 
victorious America. 


Every extra bond you buy is also an 
extra victory punch being delivered at 
just the right moment. 


Since you will get only two chances to 
buy new bonds this year, instead of 
three, you'll really want to dig down 
for this Mighty 7th. Seven billion dol- 
lars worth have been set aside for in- 


dividuals to buy. 


gement, 


. ¥. 
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MENT 


Of course you'll help make it a success. 


For this money means the best guns, 
tanks, ships and aircraft for our gallant 
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PAPER 


COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


PIECE QF PAPER 


coming 


fighters. It means amazing new bomb- 
ers and jet-propelled planes. It helps to 
ship men and materiel halfway around 


the earth to finish the Jap. 


These bonds mean benefits at home, 
too. Someday they will help sendason or 
daughter through college—or go toward 
a new postwar home or automobile. 


Yes, it’s the Mighty 7th. Let’s all do 


our part. 


>><< 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing 
and label papers are: Enamel-coated — Polar 
Superfine, Mainefold, White Seal, Rumford 
Enamel and Rumford Litho C18; Uncoated 
—Engravatone, Carfax, Aquaset Offset, Du- 
plex Label and Oxford Super, E.F. and Antique. 
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Media & Agency News 


Lively Idea Bulletin 
For Small Town Stores 

The magazine, Pathfinder, is bring- 
ing it home to small-town merchants 
that, to a large degree, the future of 
the Main Street market depends on 
them. 

The device it is using is a monthly 
six-page newsletter called the Main 
Street Merchant. It is being sent free 
to 200,921 merchants in towns and 
cities under 25,000 population. It is 
being received by the retailers who 
represent the better stores in all classi- 
fications of retailing, with the excep- 
tion of food. 

The breakdown of its coverage is as 
follows: 


/ o> Hardware stores 
ee Department stores 
Lo, ee Drug stores 

BD. caves Clothing stores 

8: Furniture stores 
13,670...... Auto Accessories stores 
ky) ae Automobile dealers 
40,243...... Radio & Electrical stores 
nT! ae Lumber dealers 

ol Implement dealers 


It’s primary aim is to help the small- 
town merchants to sell more, more 


profitably. It is a lively idea bulletin 
designed to keep them up to date on 
merchandising trends, ideas and facts, 
as well as to acquaint them with avail- 
able selling aids from manufacturers. 

To date the newsletter is comprised 
of three distinct sections. The first is 
devoted to discussions concerning the 
Main Street merchant’s present and 
post-war problems and opportunities 
and the most logical approaches to 
them. Then follows inspiring and 
helpful case histories under the head- 
ing “Worthwhile Experiences of Re- 
tailers in Small Towns.” The third 
section is called ‘‘Buy-Ways” and is 
devoted to ideas that can help the 
small-town merchant build a better 
retail business. It includes information 
on new available products, new point- 
of-sale selling aids, booklets and leaf- 
lets on products and the business of 
retailing. Each idea or aid is keyed 
with a number to facilitate the check- 
ing of inquiries. 

Indicative of the way the Main 
Street Merchant is clicking is the fact 
that over 10,000 requests for “Buy- 
Ways” information have been te- 
ceived. This becomes all the more 
significant considering that this first 


as 40%. 


dealers. 


Advertising Value Still Measured 
In Terms of RESULTS! 


In a highly competitive field a recent survey conducted by the 
Journal and Sentinel upon request of the advertiser showed 
increases, during the past three months, amounting to as much 


What makes this fact more impressive is that there was little 
or no change in the amount of merchandise available to the 


The “pulling power” of Journal and Sentinel advertising was 
effectively demonstrated on this account* 


Here’s another “case history” on why Winston-Salem is a 
“must” market in North Carolina . 


*further information on request 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


. . for any advertiser. 
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batch is chiefly the response from the 
newsletter’s initial issue. The third 
issue is scheduled for some time late in 
May. 

Pathfinder, which goes principally 
to readers in small cities and towns, 
uses the Main Street Merchant news. 
letter to point out to the small com. 
munity merchants the importance of 
re-evaluating their markets. It te. 
emphasizes the fact that they are major 
factors in the national distribution of 
every kind of merchandise. It reminds 
them that 60% of the people in the 
U.S.A. live in cities and towns under 
25,000 and in surrounding farm areas, 

In addition to its regular mailing 
list to small-town retailers, 5,000 
copies of each issue of Main Street 
Merchant are distributed to manufac. 
ers and advertising agencies. 


Agencies 


The board of directors of Compton 
Advertising, Inc., have elected J. K. 
Strubing, Jr., director of the corpora- 
tion. . . . H. R. Coate has been trans- 
ferred from the Chicago office of 
Foote, Cone & Belding to its San 
Francisco office, where he will be 
director of media and research. . .. 
Ralph Harris, formerly an account 
executive with Abbott Kimball, Inc, 
is opening his own advertising agency 
at 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 
. . . David G. Lyon has gone to Sher- 
man & Marquette, Inc., in an executive 
a A 
capacity i te i 

Robert Keith Leavitt is returning to 
his advertising counsel agency after 
three years in the Army... . J. J. 
McNevin has been appointed assistant 
to the president of James Thomas 
Chirurg Co. . . . Erwin, Wasey & Co, 
Inc., announces the establishment of 
an office in the White-Henry-Stuart 
building, Seattle. . . . Dancer-Fitzger- 
ald-Sample is opening an office in 
Canada, with headquarters in Toronto. 
Gilbert Nunns will head up the or 
ganization. . . . Don Spencer, president 
of Don Spencer Co., Inc., has put 
chased National Advertising Service, 
Inc., advertising representatives for all 
college newspapers throughout the 
country. . . . Major Bert R. Greene 's 
appointed to the account executive staff 
of the Ralph H. Jones Co. 


Accounts 


Carbona Products Co., to Ralph 
Harris Co. . . . The Rubber Corp. of 
America to Moser & Cotins New 
York City Corp... . U. S. Industria 


Chemicals, Inc., to Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell, Inc. . . . The Pacific Coast 
network of the American Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., to Batten, Barton, Durstint 
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Dominant 


in the family life 
of Chicago 


Established before the turn of the century, the 
Herald-American’s distinctive service and interest 
earned a warm place in the family life of Chicago. 


Edited to meet the changing needs of Chicago, 
through a period when it was growing more rap- 
idly than any other city in America, the Herald- 
American has held this family loyalty year after year. 


Because it serves as Chicago families expect a 
newspaper to serve, the Herald-American domi- 


nates in evening circulation in America’s Great 
Central Market. 


[casting 
Yurstine 


M ENT 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


IN CHICAGO IN NEW YORK 
THE HERALD-AMERICAN THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
EVENING AND SUNDAY EVENING AND SUNDAY 
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WHY 
PAY MORE?? 


For approximately one-third 
of a cent per actual reader you 
can demonstrate your product 
in your selection of nearly 
10,000 theatres, coast to coast. 
Front Page Position 
Billboard Size 

Natural Color 

Live Action 

Voice 


Without obligation write for 
plans to fit your program of 
dealer-cooperative advertising. 


EXANDER 
Fim (Co. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Representatives in all States 


Over 175,000 campaigns have 
been serviced. 


Assistant 
Sales Manager 


If you’ve worked for one of the 
major building material companies; 
if you’ve had a better-than-average 
record; if you think you are capa- 
ble of developing distribution 
among lumber and building supply 
dealers; if you are willing to travel 
and live in large Midwestern city, 
this old, reliable company, a con- 
sistent user of national advertising, 
will consider you for position of 
Assistant Sales Manager. 

Send complete description of your 
experience, including age, past 
earning record, educational train- 
ing and photograph to. Box 2113, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

All applications held in strictest 
confidence. 


Sales Opportunity Wanted — 13 
years selling experience, excellent record. 
Last seven years co-ordinating building 
material sales to dealers, distributors and 
contractors throughout Eastern Penna., 
Southern New Jersey. Go anywhere op- 
portunity beckons. Chances of advance- 
ment paramount consideration. Age 38, 
married, college education, WMC referral 
assured. Box 2116, Sates MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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& Osborn, Inc... .. The Hamilton 
Radio Corp., to Sherman K. Ellis & 
Co., Inc. . . . The Serutan Co., Nutrex 
Co., and The Journal of Living Pub- 
lishing Co., co Grant Advertising, Inc. 
. . . The Panama National Tourist 
Commission to Charles W. Hoyt Co., 
Inc. 


ArtHuR Moore, ap- 
pointed editor of 
The Prairie Farmer 
Magazines 


Arthur 


been named 
editor of The Prarie Farmer, Chicago. 
Mr. Moore is the author of the re- 
cently published book, “The Farmer 


Moore has 


and the Rest of Us .. .” Anticipating 
a circulation of nearly two million by 
the end of this year, the publishers of 
The American Legion Magazine have 
announced that with the June issue 
they will publish a supplementary 
pony edition. Because of the paper 
shortage, the regular edition will be 
limited to a 1,260,000 circulation. The 
rest of the subscribers will be furnished 
with the small-size pony edition, with 
no member receiving more than three 
copies in a year. The pony will carry 
no advertising, but will contain the 
current monthly listing of the regular 


magazine’s - advertisers. Advertising 
rates will remain unchanged. 
* * * 


Frank Furbush, formerly acting 
director of research for Meredith 
Publishing Co., publisher of Better 
Homes and Gardens, has been ap- 
pointed special assistant to the presi- 
dent... . H. W. Fortey is the new 
promotion manager for The United 
State News. 


YOU MAY BE THE VERY SALES 
MANAGER WE ARE LOOKING FOR... 


We are interested in a sales manager for 
our men’s dress shoe sales division. Our 
company is one of the well known large 
shoe manufacturers with firmly estab- 
lished distribution throughout the U. S. 
You may be satisfied in your present job, 
but our proposition will probably interest 
you. How about sitting down and writ- 
ing us a letter about yourself, today. Of 
course, the man we need must qualify 
with a successful record of progressive 
merchandising, selling and sales control 
experience. If this is your background, 
we want to know about you. Complete 
details about yourself must be given in 
first letter, including present earnings. All 
correspondence will be kept strictly con- 
fidential. Write today to Box 2115, Sales 
Si ae 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. fF. 


H. W. Forrey, pro- 
motion manager, 
The United States 
News. 


Business Papers 


Bi-monthly Spanish editions of two 
business papers—Industry and Weld- 
ing; The Refrigeration Industry—will 
appear in July and August, respec- 
tively. The editions will have a print- 
ing of 5,000 each; will be distributed 
throughout Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. . . . Initial issue of Insulation, a 
magazine devoted to heat and sound 
control, will appear in July. The 
magazine is to be published by Cantor 
Publishing Co., New York City. . . . 


A STRONG MID-WEST 
NEWSPAPER SEEKS A 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


It isn’t essential that he have news- 
paper experience. Lack of it might 
have its compensations because it 
might well be that an intelligent, 
experienced sales manager in an- 
other kind of business could do a 
better job because he would not 
have the prejudices nor would he 
be bound by traditions which some- 
times interfere with broad vision 
and pioneering. He would bring a 
fresh viewpoint. However, he mus! 
have a record of accomplishment as 
a Sales Executive. The man we are 
looking for must know how to do a 
creative selling job and teach others 
to do it. 

We invite inquiries from sales ex- 
ecutives, presently employed, giving 
as much information as is necessary 
to establish sufficient interest for 
further discussion. All correspond- 
ence will be kept in strict confi- 
dence. 


Box 2120, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


— 


WANTED. An experienced commer- 
cial slidefilm writer. This is a top bracket 
opportunity requiring the services of a 
man with established ability and_ solid 
experience within the commercial film in- 
dustry. Send brief history and require- 
ments to Box 2118, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Paul Montgomery has been named a 
vice-president of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., and publisher of 
Business Week, one of the company’s 
magazines. P: 
Emil G. Stanley, advertising direc- 
tor of Traffic World, has been elected 
vice-president and secretary of the 
Traffic Service Corp., publishers of the 
magazine. . . . Phillip H. Hubbard is 
the new president of Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., and H. Burton Lowe 
is the new executive vice-president. . . . 
Ernest Regel has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager for Barron’s Week- 
ly...» Joseph Mehr is now business 
manager of Aviation Maintenance. ... 
Allen E. Dale is the new sales pro- 
motion manager for Beverage Media. 


Joseph Menr has —- 
been made business gf 
manager of Avia- 
tion Maintenance. 


C. E. McKrrrricx, 
now assistant ad- 
vertising manager, 
Chicago Tribune. 


Newspapers 


Several important changes in the 
advertising staff of the Chicago Tri- 
bune have been announced. C. E. 
McKittrick, for the past three years 
assistant manager of national adver- 
tising will be assistant advertising 
manager. Arthur E. Rozene will head 
up a new division of the advertising 
department to be known as Classified 
Display. As his assistant, Mr. Rozene 
will have George C. Blohm, former 
manager of the newspaper's advertis- 
ing office sin Atlanta. . . . Don Ber- 
nard, advertising director of the Wash- 
mgton Post, has been appointed chair- 
man of Retail Committee of News- 
paper Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion... . T. E. Callis has been named 
advertising sales manager of The Wall 
Street Journal. Robert M. Feemster, 
who has been director of advertising 
of the same paper, is made assistant 
general manager and member of a 
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- isn’t human to resist buying when the cash is in the bag. With 
$3,000 per family ear-marked for postwar use, Detroiters are creat- 
ing a sales manager’s paradise. 

Here is a market with a backlog of pent-up demand aided by a 
whole nation’s longing for bright, shiny new cars which will take 
Detroit’s top production years to meet. This is the market that The 
Detroit News so well serves, with coverage of 63.8% of the Detroit 
homes taking any newspaper regularly. You, too, will think of The 
News when you’re ready for postwar sales. 


The 
DESIGN FOR __ D it News 


APER 
culation 470, 785 


33,0 89- _Sundcy Cire 


j t 
<-G Weekocy - jy. E. dutz, 


c 
N ETROIT Don A. Cor roll Tribune Tower 
d St New York 
110 £. 420 


Number 2 of a series 


Chiceg®, n 
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newly formed executive committee of 
Dow, Jones & Co., Inc., the Journal’s 
publishers. 


Rosert M. Feem- 
sTER moves up to 


ssistant g.m. of 
ihe Wall Street 
Journal. 
Radio 


Charles H. Smith has been appoint- 
d market research counsel for the 
B.S. Network Sales Department. . . . 
Announcement is made of the election 
if Naylor Rogers and Mort Adams as 
ice-presidents of the Keystone Broad- 
psting System. . . . Eugene P. Weil 

named sales manager of the To- 
acco Network (eastern North Caro- 
ina)... . Jack Brumback is appointed 
hanager of radio sales in San Fran- 
isco by the Columbia Broadcasting 
ystem. .. . Edward Yocum is return- 
g to his post at Billings, Montana, 
» be manager of station KGHL, after 
signing as director of Station Rela- 
ons, Washington office. .. . D. M. 
reene is the new sales manager of 
QW, San Francisco. 
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(Continued from page 2) 
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There’s only one way 


fo cover Tacoma-- 


largest 


In Washington's 

2nd Market only 

one paper does 
the job. See how daily 
newspapers rank in their 
coverage of Tacoma- 
Pierce County. 


THE TACOMA 
NEWS TRIBUNE'S 
COVERAGE IS 


13% 


yearly. 


Second Tacoma ° 
Paper’s Coverage 47 Yo 
Seattle Morning 8 , 4 


Paper's Coverage 


Seattle Ist Evening ° 
Paper’s Coverage 4 To 


- - = electro-metallurgical 


and smelting center! 


IN Tacoma is located one of the nation’s 


smelters. *% + + And because Ta- 


coma offers America’s lowest electric power 
rates other metallurgical progress has been 
assured. One Tacoma plant has a capacity 
of 40,000,000 pounds of aluminum ingots 


The first ferro-chrome plant in the 


Northwest is located here—and there are 
many iron and steel foundries with well-laid 
postwar expansion plans. * * ¥* Just 
another of the many reasons why Tacoma- 
Pierce County is Washington’s Second Mar- 
ket ...a “must buy” on every schedulel 


Second Market 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 59 of a Series 


; 


The Fight for Freedom / 
from PAIN 4 


# 
i 


‘@. 2 

“Et’s not going to hurt, son... not Ae The “cold magic” 
of Refrigeration Anesthesia is a revolutionary new-technique in 
surgery. The York FlakIce Machine can produce ice in a 
few minutes to numb screaming nerves, easing pain. The York 
Corporation, York, Pa., also makes equipment to provide, at 
will, any desired temperature, humidity or any weather con- 
dition on earth. 


This company selects Strathmore paper for its letterhead as a 
symbol of achievement and high standing. your letterhead 
should represent the excellence and accomplishments of YOUR 
company. Today, when lighter weight papers are necessary 
under government rules, quality is more important than ever. 
The Strathmore watermark is your assurance of that quality. 


STRATHMORE ec: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


YOUR WASTE PAPER IS URGENTLY NEEDED— Over 700,000 war items, 
shipped to the fighting fronts, are either made of or packed in paper. Much of this paper 
is made by re-processing waste paper. Clean out your old files and obsolete printed matter 
and get it into the hands of your local waste dealer or salvage committee immediately. 
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Promotion 


Microscope on Milwaukee 


Every year The Milwaukee Journal 
gets out one of the most elaborate and 
comprehensive reports on consumer 
analysis in the country—that of the 
buying habits, brand preferences, own. 
erships, and dealer distribution of the 
greater Milwaukee market. Just off the 
presses is the newspaper’s Third War. 
time Edition, the 22nd Comparative 
igre bigger and better than ever, 
Tab indexed, sectionalized, the book 
provides a complete breakdown of the 
area in all of the previously mentioned 
categories; offers answers to a larger 
number of questions than has been 
presented in any previous issue—anti- 
cipating, as the paper did, the demand 
for better understanding of wartime 
influences on post-war needs. 


Brands in Johnstown 


The Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune Pub} 


lishing Co., (publishers of The Jobns: 
town Tribune; The Johnstown Demo: 


crat) has issued a booklet called 
“Brand New-s.” Between its covers i 
offers information and an analysis o 
present-day consumer likes and dis 
likes for 117 different classifications o 
merchandise. The five top brands onl 
are given in each classification. Th 
study itself is in two separate sections 
(1) The City Survey. (2) The County 
Survey. The two sections are ther 
combined to make grand totals fo 
the territory served by the two news 
papers. Each survey is broken dows 
into Economic Groups based upo 
combined considerations of Famil 
Income and Home Rental Classific 
tions as indicated by the questionnair 
of respondents. This survey was co 
ducted by Richard Foster, sales analy 


S.M. Tips Its Hat... 


To Macfadden Men’s Group f 
“Tracking Down,” a study of 
readers of the Men’s Group—w 
they are, what they do for a livin 
their age, income, standard of livin 
brand preferences. The book is 
result of a survey made for Macfadé 
by its director of research, Everett 
Smith. . . . Specific information a 
the blanket industry has never 
available. Haire Publishing Co., 1! 
Broadway, New York 1, N. Y., off 
the results of its findings on the 
ject, to those interested, in a 
sponsored by Linens and Domest 
one of the company’s publicat 
Everything pertinent on the subjec 
from brand preferences to mark 
tips—is included. 
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High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services for June, 1945 


Retail Sales and Services include the dollar receipts for all retail stores as 
defined by the Bureau of the Census, plus receipts of business service establish- 
ments, hotels and places of amusement. These three latter outlets add about 15% 
to “retail sales” with individual cities ranging from 10 to 25%. 

The first column, “City Index,” shows how the city’s month will compare with 
the same month of the year 1939. 110, for example, would forecast a 10% gain 
over that last ‘normal’ and last official census year. The second column, “City 
National Index” relates the city change to the national change, and is derived 
by dividing the index figure of the city by that of the nation. All figures above 
100 indicate that the city is doing better, relatively, than the nation. 

The third column shows in millions of dollars the expected total of Retail Sales 
and Services (retail stores, service establishments, hotels and places of amusement. ) 

The 200 cities listed here are expected to do 50.2% of the nation’s retail 


volume in June. 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S Research and 
Statistical Department has main- 
tained for several years a running 
chart of the business progress of ap- 
——— 200 of the leading mar- 

et centers of the country. Some im- 
portant cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 
uséd as a basic factor in SM'’s esti- 
mating. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 


service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month.’ A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city’ for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 75% over the similar 
1939 month. . . . The second col- 
umn, “City-National Index,” relates 


Suggested Uses for This Index 


(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (by A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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that city, to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have a sizable gain over its own past, 
but the rate of gain may be less than 
that of the Nation. All figures in the 
second column above 100 indicate 
cities where the change is more favor- 
able than that for the U.S.A. The 
City-National figure is derived by di- 
viding the index figure of the city hy 
that of the Nation. The third column, 
“$ Millions” gives the total amount of 
retail sales and services estimate for 
the same month as is used in the in- 
dex columns. Like all estimates of 
what will happen in the future, both 
the index and the dollar figures can, 
at best, be only good approximations, 
since they are necessarily projections 
of existing trends. Of greater im- 
portance than the precise index of 
dollar figures is the general ranking 
of the city, either as to percentage 
gain or the total size of the market as 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three pri- 
maty points should be kept in mind: 


1. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to its 1939 month? If the 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than in 1939. This is 
true currently of all 200 cities. 


2. How does the city stand in re- 
lation to the Nation? If the “City- 
National Index” is above 100, it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the Nation as a 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of ex- 
penditures for sales and services. In 
the tables readers will find many me- 
dium-size cities with big percentage 
gains but small dollar expenditures, 
many big cities with small percentage 
gains but big dollar expenditures. — 

(These exclusive estimates of retail 
sales and services are fully protected 
by copyright. They must not be te- 
produced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a_ level 
of sales compared with the same mon 
in 1939 which equals or exceeds the 
national change. 


Rerar SALes AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for June, 1945) 


City 
City Nat'l $_ 
Index Index Millions 
UNITED STATES 170.5 100.0 $6860.00 
Alabama 
% Mobile ....... 257.1 150.8 8.72 
% Birmingham .. 174.0 102.1 20.10 


Montgomery .. 136.4 80.0 4,55 
(Continued on page 128) 
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HEMPSTEAD TOWN OVERSHADOWS 
MOST OF NEW YORK-STATE ~~~ 


ww 


—ighT” 


# 
a 
GEE 
e EFFECTIVE BUYING RETAIL SALES * : 
satan | 1944 $220,064,000 
t 1944 $474,230,000 1943 184,086,000 5 
t 1943 394,055,000 oxesneemapannane 4 
ee Gain $ 35,978,000 4 
3 Gain $ 80,175,000 | : 
} PER FAMILY 1944 eae $786 ; 
: 1944 $5,929 1943 657 i 
{ 1943 4,657 austin 
3 eee : 129 
% Gain $1,272 on $ 
£ * From Sales Management’s 
(fv PER CAPITA 1945 Survey of Buying 
4 1944 $1,694 Power 
4 1943 1,407 
iN Gain 87 
, $2 


Hempstead Town has more 

annual income, accounts for 

more retail sales, than any city 

in New York State except New 4 
York City and Buffalo. Hempstead 

Town’s 1944 income represents a gain 

of 20.4% over 1943; retail sales, a gain 

of 19.5% over the same period. 


Keep your eye on Hempstead Town. Few mar- 

kets can mean as much to you—now and in post- 

war years. The Nassau Daily Review-Star, pioneer 
daily in Hempstead Town and a prime factor in the 
development of this market, makes your product a 
“buy”-word in more than 39,000 families, embracing 
more than 132,000 people. 


Published daily, except Sunday—4c a copy 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Executive Offices: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


National Representatives: LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. 
New York — Chicago — St: Louis — San Francisco 
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Food 


Retail distribution of food 
products in New England 
markets is shown in the an- 
nual survey conducted by 
member newspapers of the 
New England Newspapers 
Advertising Bureau — this 
newspaper among them. 


Get your copy of the 
Woonsocket survey from 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruth- 
man, 


THE WOONSOCKET CALL 


Member: 


Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 


New England Newspapers 


Advertising Bureau 


No Current Rationing of 
National Advertising 


Brings more results for ad- 


vertisers than any other elec- 


trical publication . . . average 
inquiries direct to publisher 
for forwarding to advertisers 
are averaging over 7,500 per 
issue for the past several 
months . . . many more went 
directly to the advertisers. 


@ 5866 
“se a 
= — 
=~ 


ISLECTRICAL SQUIPMENT 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
60 EAST 42ND STKEET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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High-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 126) 


Retait SALES AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for —_ 1945) 


uty 
Nat'l $ 


City 
Index Index Millions 
Arizona 
%& Tucson ...... 213.2 125.0 9.73 
%& Phoenix ...... 206.1 120.9 5.07 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith.... 160.8 94.3 3.45 
Little Rock ... 157.2 92.2 9.40 
California 
% San Diego .... 369.0 216.4 25.50 
% Oakland ..... 275.0 161.3 38.90 
%& San Jose ..... 255.6 149.9 8.67 
% Berkeley ..... 218.0 127.9 6.47 
%& Long Beach ... 215.1 126.2 20.75 
% Fresno ....... 192.8 113.1 8.50 
%& Los Angeles .. 185.2 108.6 130.50 
% Stockton ..... 175.3 102.8 2.40 
% San Bernardino 174.3 102.2 4.25 
% Pasadena ..... 171.5 100.6 8.33 
San Francisco.. 168.4 98.8 48.00 
Santa Ana ... 150.5 88.3 3.90 
Sacramento . 135.4 79.4 9.40 
Santa Barbara . 131.5 77.1 5.50 
Colorado 
Denver ...... 147.3 864 26.95 
Colorado 
Springs ...... 138.2 81.1 3.41 
PE we dceeas 115.7 67.9 3.15 
Connecticut 
% Hartford ..... 175.0 102.6 19.25 
Bridgeport .... 166.0 97.4 13.30 
Waterbury .... 163.2 95.7 7.70 
Stamford ..... 146.5 85.9 5.28 
New Haven... 143.7 84.3 14.37 
Delaware 
Wilmington .. 1564 91.7 13.55 
District of Columbia 
Washington .. 153.3 89.9 75.00 
Florida 
%& Tampa ....... 229.1 134.4 7.32 
% Miami ....... 210.0 123.2 23.40 
% Jacksonville ... 187.3 109.8 9.35 
Georgia 
% Savannah ..... 248.0 145.5 6.90 
% Macon ....... 217.2 127.4 4.77 
% Columbus 192.8 113.1 3.75 
% Atlanta ....... 190.5 111.7 31.50 
Albany ....... 163.5 95.9 1.65 
Augusta ...... 154.6 90.7 4.60 
Hawaii 
% Honolulu 290.6 170.4 36.00 
Idaho 
% Boise ........ 176.2 103.3 4.00 
Illinois 
% Rockford ..... 202.5 118.8 7.20 
% Chicago ...... 180.6 105.9 193.50 
% Peoria ....... 180.4 105.7 10.72 
% East St. Louis.. 173.3 101.6 4.55 
Springfield . 142.5 83.6 4.87 
Moline-Rock Is- 
land E. Moline 135.7 79.6 5.60 


Rerar SALes AND SERVICES 


(S. M. Forecast for June, 1945) 


City 
Ci Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
Indiana 
¥* Evansville . 261.7 153.5 10.15 
%& Fort Wayne .. 189.0 110.9 9.75 
Indianapolis .. 166.5 97.6 29.75 
South Bend ... 156.4 91.7 8.15 
Terre Haute .. 150.3 88.0 5.50 
Me hvceseas 148.6 87.2 6.40 
Iowa 
%& Sioux City .... 175.0 102.6 5.60 
Davenport .... 157.4 92.3 5.10 
Cedar Rapids .. 156.5 91.8 5.50 
Des Moines .. 154.6 90.7 12.30 
Kansas 
% Wichita ...... 355.1 208.3 14.60 
% Topeka ...... 246.0 144.3 5.76 
%& Kansas City ... 191.5 112.3 9.30 
Kentucky 
¥* Louisville .. 186.7 109.5 24.55 
Lexington . 147.1 86.3 4.85 
Louisiana 
New Orleans.. 158.2 92.8 25.25 
Shreveport .... 151.0 88.6 7.18 
Maine 
Portland ..... 160.5 94.1 7.50 
RE k«exees 150.3 88.2 3.25 
Maryland 
* Baltimore . 178.0 104.4 69.67 
Cumberland ... 142.8 83.8 5.16 
Massachusetts 
Holyoke ..... 154.2 90.4 3.25 
ae 153.5 90.0 5.80 
New Bedford.. 152.6 89.5 6.00 
Springfield 152.6 89.5 13.00 
Worcester 148.7. 87.2 12.65 
Fall River 143.2 84.0 5.87 
ON ncsuis 131.3 77.0 59.94 
Michigan 
%& Lansing ...... 243.5 142.8 10.65 
%& Jackson ...... 236.5 138.7 5.93 
¥% Detroit ...... 229.5 134.6 137.50 
* Battle Creek 176.5 103.5 4.74 
%* Kalamazoo 170.9 100.2 7.10 
Bay City ..... 170.0 99.7 4.70 
Pe 158.0 92.7 13.40 
Grand Rapids . 155.0 90.9 13.90 
Muskegon 154.2 90.4 4.50 
Saginaw ...... 147.1 86.3 6.48 
Minnesota 
Minneapolis 153.4 90.0 46.00 
Se OE ob sees 149.5 87.7 22.50 
Duluth ...... 141.5 83.0 6.30 
Mississippi . 
%& Jackson ...... 171.6 100.8 5.86 
Missouri 
% Springfield .... 184.3 108.1 4.15 
%& Kansas City 176.0 103.4 33.50 
St. Joseph 164.5 96.7 3.77 
eS eae 148.7 87.4 52.45 
Montana ; 
Billings ...... 156.5 91.8 3.5 
Nebraska 
% Omaha ....... 180.4 105.8 16.32 
ee See 136.0 79.8 5.23 
Nevada 
eee 174.8 102.5 3.85 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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New Hampshire 


Manchester ... 129.7 
New Jersey 
% Paterson ..... 186.5 
OS eee 166.0 
Newark ...... 160.0 
Camden ...... 149.5 
TUE ccseee 128.2 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken ..... 115.0 
New Mexico 
% Albuquerque .. 171.6 
New York 
yw Elmira ....... 194.4 
* Hempstead 
OE a an de 183.1 
% Schenectad 178.8 
New Yor 168.5 
Niagara Falls.. 167.7 
Binghamton 158.2 
Jamestown 156.6 
Rochester ..... 152.0 
Buffalo ...... 147.5 
a Fe 140.5 
Syracuse ..:.. 129.5 
0 Sa ae 125.8 
Albany ....... 116.7 
North Carolina 
% Durham ...... 191.5 
% Charlotte ..... 174.8 
*% Asheville ..... 173.2 
Greensboro 151.4 
Raleigh ...... 134.5 
Winston-Salem. 131.0 
North Dakota 
%& Grand Forks .. 192.2 
SP casebeu 151.0 
Ohio 
OO ae 231.8 
* Cleveland 195.4 
%& Canton ....... 190.6 
% Dayton ....... 183.5 
%& Toledo ....... 172.4 
Cincinnati 159.0 
Springfield 155.4 
Youngstown 150.3 
Columbus 149.5 
Zanesville . 129.4 
Steubenville ... 122.6 
Oklahoma 
& Muskogee 175.0 
& Tulsa ........ 173.5 
Oklahoma City. 161.0 
Oregon 
Portland ..... 221.2 
Salem ....... 162.8 
Pennsylvania 
& Chester ...... 268.0 
ES. 183.5 
* York ard, cg 181.0 
Pittsburgh .... 167.5 
Mcaster ..... 164.0 
Philadelphia 150.0 
Allentown .... 143.1 
Harrisburg 141.4 
Williamsport 140.7 
Johnstown .... 138.3 
Altoona ...... 132.8 
Scranton ..... 131.6 
Reading ...... 123.3 
Wilkes-Barre 143.1 
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76.1 


109.4 
97.4 
93.8 
87.7 
73.2 


67.4 


100.6 


114.0 


107.4 
104.9 
98.8 
98.4 
92.8 
91.8 
89.1 
86.5 
82.4 
76.0 
73.8 
68.4 


°112.3 


102.5 
101.6 
88.8 
78.9 
76.8 


112.7 
88.6 


136.0 
114.6 
111.8 
107.6 
101.1 
93.3 
91.1 
88.2 
87.7 
75.9 
71.9 


102.6 
101.8 
94.4 


129.7 
95.5 


157.2 
107.6 
106.2 
98.2 
96.2 
88.0 
83.9 
82.9 
82.5 
81.1 
77.9 
77.2 
72.3 
83.9 


$ 


5.00 


15.45 
6.70 
40.25 
8.65 
9.50 


19.40 


3.50 


Reta SALes AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for sme, 1945) 


City 
Index 
Rhode Island 
Providence .... 162.0 
Woonsocket .. 144.3 
South Carolina 
¥% Charleston .... 184.2 
¥% Spartanburg .. 180.0 
Greenville .... 166.1 
Columbia . tz 
South Dakota 
Sioux Falls ... 168.4 
Tennessee 
%& Knoxville .... 275.1 
Nashville . 170.0 
Chattanooga .. 158.0 
Memphis ..... 151.0 
Texas 
% Fort Worth .. 215.0 
% Houston ...... 198.6 
¥% Beaumont . 192.9 
¥% Dallas ....... 185.0 
SEED acccnes 181.8 
%& Corpus Christi .181.0 
*% Amarillo ..... 175.5 
%& San Antonio .. 173.2 
re 163.6 
Te Pee. oo sess 163.4 
Wichita Falls.. 158.0 
Galveston . 141.5 
Utah 
we Ogden ....... 204.8 
Salt Lake City.. 153.7 


Reram Sates AND SERVICES 
(S. M. Forecast for a 1945) 


Nal  $ City Nat 
‘at’ 
Index Millions I Index Mittions 
Vermont 
95.0 24.50 Burlington .... 126.4 74.1 2.68 
84.6 2.95 
Virginia | 
108.0 5.25 % Portsmouth 276.5 162.2 2.97 
105.6 3.93 te Newport News. 212.0 124.3 4.83 
97.4 5.17. Norfolk ...... 202.1 118.5 12.00 
89.0 5.05 > Richmond 178.7 104.8 19.50 
Roanoke ...... 126.5 74.6 5.60 
Lynchburg .... 123.5 72.4 4.00 
98.8 4.10 
Washington 
%& Tacoma ...... 252.7 148.2 12.40 
= i. | nan. 2385 1399 46.00 
92.7 8.62 Spokane Ss ak Ge 165.0 96.8 m 
88.6 22.00 ” 
West Virginia 
% Huntington ... 174.5 102.3 6.00 
= nae 4 Cadets .... 112 86.2 7.65 
113.1 4.50 Wheeling ..... m7 8 (Fae ; 
3 780) Wisconsin 
112.0 6.67 yeSuperior ...... 211.0 123.7 2.50 
102.9 3.72 ye Milwaukee ... 200.8 117.8 42.25 
101.6 15.40 Manitowoc .... 180.0 105.6 2.07 
96.0 3.75 ye Madison ..... 173.9 102.0 6.65 
95.8 5.05 Sheboygan .... 170.0 99.7 3.45 
92.7 2.98 Green Bay .... 153.2 89.9 4.90 
83.0 4.90 La Crosse .... 148.5 87.1 2.93 
120.1 520 Wyoming 
90.1 15.90 %& Cheyenne ...~. 181.6 106.5 2.42 


THE GAZETTE LEADS 


IN CLASSIFIED, TOO 


GAZETTE -1,657,089 
2d Paper —/,036,395 
Sia 


GAZETTE 
LEAD 


620, 69% ies. 


ZS in CLASSIFIED 


A whopping 60% LEAD 
for The Gazette! 


Trust the man who spends a dollar or so on a 
classified ad to buy where he’s sure of getting 
most results. In Schenectady, that’s The Gazette 
—for 50 years the circulation leader, and No. 1 
results-getter for advertisers. Remember, The 
Gazette is always first in retail, too. 


SCHENECTADY 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 
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Comment 


that even the most dyed-in-the-wool production 
executives grow ever more conscious of such long- 


. ELLING TO THE FORE! On all sides evidence rises 
obvious fundamentals as these: 


1. The war program has so greatly increased America’s 
ability to produce that, comes the peace,ethe great 
need will not be for stepping-up production (which 
temporarily may even have to be stepped down), 
but for augmenting distribution, to the end that 
peacetime consumption may be maintained at levels 
which can absorb large-scale peacetime production. 


2. Unless America foolishly deserts its tried and tested 
capitalistic @énterprise system in favor of some theo- 
retical socialistic system (which nowhere in the world 
has proved its ability to do anywhere near a com- 
parably good job), distribution can be stepped-up to 
substantially greater heights only by accelerating, 
expanding and improving the sales machinery of the 
Nation. 


3. Unlike Government planning, unlike economic 
panaceas, unlike theoretical visions, unlike universal 
charity, selling is a wholly realistic, practical device 
which can be utilized to accomplish tangible con- 
sumption results paralleling the production miracles 
of America-at-war, provided America wakes up in 
time and goes to work on no mete lip-service basis. 


Many of our commercial and business organizations, 
notably the C.E.D., are busy right now shifting the 
emphasis from post-war production planning to post-war 
sales planning. This is a very healthy and encouraging 
trend, but the movement as a whole is still in swaddling 
clothes. 


The time has come to make big plans in many directions 
and to launch their execution under many roofs—both big 
and small, both cooperative and individual—so that the 
aggregate of tangible performance will begin to measure 
up to America’s latent but reasonably sure ability to meet 
the revamped major challenge of the times. 


Will Government go on “kidding” men in the Armed 
Services that there will be production-line jobs waiting for 
them when they shed their uniforms? And this without 
displacing men and women now working on the factory 
lines who need to continue in their jobs? 


Will Government go on putting emphasis, both in de- 
veloping attitudes and supplying education for servicemen, 
indicating that the objective of the serviceman can and 


should be toward the already over-productive production 
end? 


Will Government go on persuading servicemen that they 
can and should go in large numbers into business for 
themselves and largely, if not wholly, with capital or credit 
made available through Government ? 


Will Government go on suggesting that servicemen look 
forward to sitting on their rear ends while a grateful 
Government makes an abundant life for them, instead of 
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BY RAY BILL 


teaching them the all-important American principle 
working hard to win out in peace even as in war? 


If we are going to be practical about solving employment 
post-war, why should not Government, labor, finance, 
and industry all make it their number one post-w 
planning job to sell the importance of selling, and their 
number one actual post-war job the task of getting action 
on this matter of stepping-up the sales machinery of the 
Nation on an enormous scale? 


This may sound radical to some—far fetched to others, 
It is neither; it is the sane common approach to our most 
vital post-war objective—employment at high levels and 
with a rising standard of living. 


If Government really wants to help servicemen, it ought 
to spend millions, not penny antes, on helping to educate 
servicemen: 


(1) to understand the importance of selling to job mak- 
ing and the success of our post-war economy, 


(2) to develop an urge on their part to become sales: 
men, 


(3) to utilize every known device and method to help 
train them in the science and practice of selling, 


(4) to help them to locate jobs as salesmen, 


(5) to help companies to improve their techniques of 
sales training and sales engineering, 


(6) to develop market data which will help speed up 
the distribution process, and 


(7) to do many other things that are devoid of theory 
that need no super geniuses to make them work. 


To be sure, this would be a new governmental approac 
to national prosperity. It will look odd and strange t 
leaders of Government as well as to the leaders of finance 
of labor and of farming. But their concerted efforts in thi 
direction, plus the enormously stepped-up efforts of privat 
industry to the same end, can accomplish far more tha 
attempted resolving of the selfish differences between com 
flicting groups of all types and kinds. 


We need an affirmative program in which each ind 
vidualist American can lend his hand and brain both on 
individual basis and in cooperation .with others. We nee 
an objective that will permit us to pull together in the }0 
of winning the peace. In aiming at a high level of « 
ployment, we have the objective. In speeding up ™ 
multiplying by several thousand fold the sales machine 
of the Nation, we have the tool which is the practic 
means for attaining our objective. 


Let’s get at least a million able minds working on © 
“know-how” and a million more sales leaders working 4 
the “‘do-now” of designing and operating a sales machine 
fully as gargantuan as the production machinery we hit 
already reared. Thus, and perhaps only thus, can we 48s 
in fact instead of in theory, a sound and progress 
prosperous future for the American people as a whole. 


SALES MANAGEME 


